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PREFACE. 



The two Sermons composing this volume, 
though previously printed for private circula- 
tion, are now published for the first time. 
They were delivered in a college lecture-room 
to undergraduate members of Balliol College, 
Oxford. The first sermon was read at the 
beginning of 1870, shortly after Mr. Green 
had been made a tutor of the College, He 
was the first layman who had filled the office 
of tutor, and he had to consider whether he 
would follow a custom maintained by former 
clerical tutors, of speaking on a religious 
subject to their pupils on the evening before 
the administration of Holy Communion, 
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After some hesitation he resolved to use 
the opportunity to meet some of the religious 
difficulties which haunt the minds of men 
who are beginning the study of philosophy 
and the laws of historical evidence. He met 
these difficulties not merely by the state- 
ment of a metaphysical position, but by 
enforcing, with all the impressive energy of 
a non-sacerdotal teacher, the practical cha- 
racter of the Christian life. The reader of 
these sermons, perplexed, perhaps, by ab- 
stract argument, may not at once detect the 
buried life of spiritual passion which burns 
beneath, but those who heard the first 
sermon have never forgotten the power with 
which the speaker dealt in a few words with 
the common theme of sin and vice. 

Though not present when the first sermon 
was delivered, I well remember the dehVery 
of the second ; the prayer which preceded it, 
and the stillness with which, for not far short 
of two hours, we listened to a discourse 
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which, even in its most metaphysical passages, 
seemed to summon us to a new spiritual life. 
The second sermon was written in 1878, not 
for Mr. Green's pupils alone, but for the 
senior members of the whole College. At 
this time, though taking a less active part 
in the tuition of the College, he was still 
deeply interested in meeting the religious 
wants which he had tried to satisfy eight 
years before. The use of Biblical phrases in 
his first sermon he found had caused some 
perplexity ; and though the intellectual posi- 
tion of the two sermons is the same, in the 
second he purposely discards Scriptural lan- 
guage. Much as he reverenced the Bible, 
of which he once characteristically said it 
was the only book he really knew well, he 
was determined that his devotion to it should 
never, even in appearance, overpower his 
intellectual conscience. 

.Like more than one famous book of the 
present epoch, these sermons have for their 
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aim the separation of the spiritual from the 
supernatural. Mr. Green sought to establish 
in them an intellectual position for the 
Christian faith which should not be called in 
question by every advance in historical evi- 
dence and in physical science. It is with no 
eagerness to impair the existing religious 
creeds that he insists on the incorrectness of 
the theories on which they are professedly 
based ; other thinkers have assailed the 
orthodox foundations of religion to overthrow 
It, Mr. Green assailed them to save it. 



[Note. — Mr. Green in his last illness left the 
two sermons which are here printed in the hands 
of Mr. Arnold Toynbee, his friend and former 
pupil, to be dealt with at his discretion. Within 
a year Mr. Toynbee has also been taken away. 
It had been his intention to publish the sermons 
with an Introduction, elucidating such parts of 
them as might be difficult to readers unaccustomed 
to metaphysical thought and language. This In- 
troduction he was never able to complete, but at 
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the beginning of his illness he expressed the wish 
that the publication of the sermons should not be 
delayed, and that as few words as possible of his 
own should be prefixed to them. The above 
Preface is an extract from what he had written. — 
C. M. T.] 
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I Cor. v. 7, 8. 

Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us : therefore let 
us keep the feasty not with old leaven^ neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 
(Read also the previous part of the Epistle.) 

T N the chapter from which this text is 
^ taken, St. Paul has been speaking — 
hurriedly, as of a thing not to. be dwelt upon 
— of a case of incest which had occurred 
among the Corinthian Christians. Earlier in 
the Epistle he had rebuked them more at 
large for the contentions among them, for 
the Judaic or anti-Judaic partisanship which, 
here as elsewhere (GaL v. 20), he traces to the 
same root of carnality as what are commonly 
called sins of the flesh. 'Whereas there is 
among you envying and strife and divisions 
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are ye not carnal and walk as men ? ' All 
the while, it seems, they were boasting of 
their privilege as ' spiritual/ as * free,' as * wise 
in Christ' St. Paul fully admits their privi- 
lege. Ideally they were the temple of God, 
and the Spirit of God dwelt in them, commu- 
nicating a wisdom which the natural or carnal 
man could not receive. . They had the mind 
of Christ, in virtue of which they might search 
all things, even the deep things of God. In 
the risen Lord, whose was the earth and the 
fulness thereof, all things were lawful unto 
them. All things were theirs, whether the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come. Yet the very assertion of 
the privilege, as the Corinthians asserted it, 
belied it. They made it a ground of conceit, 
of selfishness, even of sensual licence, and in 
so doing showed that it was not actually 
theirs. In the exaltation of their new deli- 
verance they were losing the moral result 
which gave that deliverance its specific value. 
The essential opposition, according to 
St. Paul's conception, between the wisdom of 
God which he preached and the religions 
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which it was to supersede, lay in its character 
as at once a gift and a universal gift. It was 
thus opposed alike to the Gentile and Jewish 
religions, and to the wisdom of the world. 
The Gentile religions were inventions of men, 
* changing the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds and four-footed beasts and creep- 
ing things.' In the nature of the case they 
were exclusive. They rested on fictitious 
systems of priesthood or caste or local wor- 
ship, limited by time and place, by national 
superiority, even by the forces of nature. 
Those who lived under them were not yet 
properly moralised. They had not realised 
their spiritual community ; or, in Pauline 
phraseology, they were in 'bondage under 
the elements of the world.' Nor had the 
Jews escaped this bondage. They had lived 
under a system which was indeed, in one 
sense, the gift of God, as having a special 
paedagogic purpose in His counsels. The Law 
was properly a schoolmaster to bring them 
to Christ ; but in so far as its temporary dis- 
ciplinary character was lost sight of— so far 
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as it was made a ground of national exclu- 
siveness, and its observance a matter of per- 
sonal pride — it cut its votaries off from the 
righteousness of God, which is essentially a 
derived, communicated, and universal right- 
eousness ; not of works, but of grace ; not for 
a peculiar people, but for all men. They 
were living, not in the freedom and self- 
abandonment of the Spirit, but in the exclu- 
siveness and selfishness of the flesh. Nay, as 
observing days and months and times and 
years, they were like the heathen nature- 
worshippers, under the elements of the world. 
Their religion was not properly a moral one, 
but still determined by nature and sense. 

The * wisdom of the world ' was weighted 
by a like burden of the flesh. Its fault did 
not lie in its aspiration, or in any inherent 
impotence of man to know the things of God. 
On the contrary, * that which might be known 
of God ' — His intelligible nature — 'was mani- 
fest in man ' (Rom. i. 19), if man would but 
open his eyes to see it: and the effort to 
know Him fully in whom were hid the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge, as St. Paul 
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tells us of himself, was the labour of his life. 
(Phil. ill. lo ; Col. ii. 3.) But the aspiration 
after knowledge and God is one thing, the 
aspiration of self-conceit another ; and, in the 
eyes of St. Paul, the intellectual movement of 
the Gentile world had been of the latter sort. 
As the Jew, going about to establish his own 
righteousness, had not attained unto the 
righteousness of God, so the Greek, seeking 
for a wisdom which should be his own dis- 
covery, not a revelation of God*s Spirit (i Cor. 
ii. 10), had lost at every step what he seemed 
to be finding. The wisdom which he gained 
was in word, not in power. It had no power 
over his will. It helped him not to attain to 
the new life, to the emancipation from sense, 
to the resurrection of the dead. On his heart, 
in the study of his poets and philosophers, as 
upon the Jew's in the reading of Moses, the 
veil remained — the veil of self-regard and 
sensuous judgment. Poring on himself, and 
looking askance at his fellow, his face was 
not open to the glory of the Lord, and hence 
was not changed into its image. When that 
glory was manifested in a body of humiliation, 
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in the baseness of the cross, blinded by the 
shows of flesh, he could not recognise it. It 
was foolishness to him. If the princes of this 
world crucified the Lord of Glory, its wisdom 
— or, as we should say, its enlightenment and 
cultivation — had been no wiser. It had taken 
sides with the princes, and thought scorn of 
the Crucified. Till its own flesh had been 
crucified — till it had ceased to be a wisdom 
of the world, i,e, a self-seeking wisdom, and 
become a wisdom of God, it could do no 
other. 

To this vain wisdom of the world, as 
represented by Greek enlightenment ; to its 
self-righteousness, as represented by the 
zealous for the Law ; to its sensual religiosity, 
as represented by the impure worships de- 
scribed in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, St. Paul opposes the wisdom, 
righteousness, and sanctification which Christ 
* is made unto us of God.' Can we penetrate 
behind the cloak of theological artifice with 
which this language has been overlaid, to a 
meaning true, permanently, and for us } 

Christ is to St. Paul, essentially, if not 
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solely, the crucified and risen One. What- 
ever he knew of the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
— and there is no reason to think that he 
knew anything of its details — was, at any 
rate, absorbed and lost in his contemplation 
of the finishing act by which it became purely 
spiritual and heavenly — of that death unto 
sin in virtue of which Christ lived eternally 
unto God. The death and rising again of 
the Christ, as he conceived them, were not 
separate and independent events. They were 
two sides of the same act — an act which, 
relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, 
to all which separates from God, is death; 
but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God. This act, again, 
though St. Paul doubtless identified it upon 
its several sides with the crucifixion of Jesus 
upon Mount Calvary, and His resurrection on 
the third day, was not to him an historical 
event, in the past now as beforehand it had 
been in the future. Though they are not 
St. Paul's own words, yet it is quite in his 
spirit to say that Christ was slain from the 
foundation of the world. Christ was that 
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Second Man, who is the Lord from Heaven. 
He was God's power and God*s wisdom. God 
was in Him, so that what He did, God did. 
A death unto life, a life out of death, must, 
then, be in some way the essence of the 
divine nature — must be an act which, though 
exhibited once for all in the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal — the 
act of God Himself. For that very reason, 
however, it was one perpetually re-enacted, 
and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died 
for all, all died in Him : all were buried in 
His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection. It is so far as the Second Man, 
which is from Heaven, and whose act is God's, 
thus lives and dies in us, that He becomes to 
us a wisdom of God, which is righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. In other 
words; He constitutes in us a new intellec- 
tual consciousness, which transforms the will, 
and is the source of a new moral life. In 
considering how this is, we shall find the 
practical realisation — and with it the expla- 
nation and necessity — of that conception of 
the resurrection as eternally wrought by God, 
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which might otherwise seem abstract or 
mystical. 

The wisdom of the world comes to nought, 
because it puts its own pretension between 
itself and God. It will not die that it may 
live. It will not renounce the sensual view 
of things and cancel the conceit which grows 
from this view, that it may open itself to the 
true knowledge, which can only be received 
as a revelation of God. This wisdom repre- 
sents the mental state of what St. Paul calls 
the carnal or natural man. It is overcome by 
the exhibition in Christ of that other mental 
state, in which self is renounced that God may 
be known. This is the mind of the Spirit. 
If it were a condition, however, which the 
individual could attain by his own effort, it 
would merely be the glorification of the 
wisdom of the world. It would be a self- 
renunciation which would be the acme of 
self-seeking. On the other hand, presented 
as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the 
Father, it is for us and may be in us, but is 
not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us. 
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that it may be in us. Because it is the mind 
of Christ, and Christ is God's, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves ; 
we slip the natural man and appropriate that 
mind which we behold. Constrained by God's 
manifested love, we cease to be our own, that 
Christ may become ours. We are conformed 
to the image of the Son, we receive the spirit 
of adoption, we have the wisdom of God. 

Thus that which Stoicism could not do, 
' in that it was weak through the flesh,' is 
achieved in Christ. The true wisdom which 
comes with self-abandonment is attained with- 
out neutralisation by personal pride developed 
in the process of attainment. To him who 
thus gains it, it means a change of ideas, a 
new view of the world, which gradually re- 
fashions his life. ' Old things are passed 
away, behold all -things are become new.' 
Even upon the natural world he looks with 
altered eyes. It is no longer to him a field 
for complacent curiosity to roam in, but the 
first stage of God's revelation of Himself. He 
finds the whole creation groaning and travail- 
ing after God ; dying because it cannot con- 
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tain Him, yet waiting for, and leading up to 
His manifestation. (Rom. viii. 19, 22.) Much 
more in the conception of the moral life, as 
the process in which Christ's death unto the 
flesh that he might live unto God is evermore 
repeated, has he a new key to unlock its 
secrets. Thus receiving Christ as his wisdom, 
and in the new consciousness thus constituted, 
he is redeemed from the bondage of sin, re- 
deemed from the curse of the Law, because 
he is redeemed from himself The bondage 
of sin is that which no discipline, no reforma- 
tion of the habits^ no observance of the Law 
can break. The observance of the Law carries 
its own curse, which is this, that the very act 
of its fulfilment breeds a new selfishness, and 
with it a new sin. From this curse there is no 
redemption but in the substitution of Christ, 
the New Man, from heaven, for the old. Our 
mind must become Christ's, as Christ is God's. 
Our very self-consciousness, crucified with 
Him, must cease to be our own. Only then 
can our works, as being of God that worketh 
in us, work out the true salvation, the deliver- 
ance from the self-seeking self. Thus we 
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gain a righteousness which is not after the 
Law, even the righteousness of God ; which, 
because it is ofGod, unlike the self-elaborated 
righteousness of the Jew, instead of exalting 
men in conceit against each other, blends all 
in a common society of the redeemed. Thus 
finally we are sanctified. Bearing each other's 
burdens, as brethren in the Lord, we fulfil 
the Law. The blood of sprinkling is upon 
us, the crucified and risen Christ is in us. 
The self-abandoning self-consciousness, which 
knows itself as of God, 'flows through our 
deeds and makes them pure.' 

In the above I have tried to reproduce 
with as much exactness as modern phraseo- 
logy admits of, and without any conventional 
use of theological language, the essence of 
St. Paul's belief in Christ. So soon as we are 
brought face to face with it, the question in- 
evitably suggests itself — Is not this concep- 
tion of an eternal act of death into life, 
manifested in Christ and to be shared in by 
us, a mere piece of doubtful metaphysics, so 
hard to be understood that Christendom, 
since St. Paul's time, has been busy in ex- 
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plaining it away, reducing the eternal act into 
a merely historical one, and the substitution 
of the new man for the old within us to a 
forensic substitution without us of Christ's 
merits for our sins, of the penalty which He 
bore for that due to us ? If the conception 
has some metaphysical truth, what is its re- 
lation to life ? In what does the man who 
has it, and with it (according to our interpre- 
tation of St. Paul) the wisdom of God, differ 
practically from the man to whom it is un- 
meaning ? Do we not in making righteous- 
ness and sanctification issue out of such a 
conception, reduce these themselves to mere 
ideas or empty phrases ? 

To this I answer, that all moral action 
begins from ideas. If it did not, the effort to 
persuade men should cease to-morrow. To 
say then that Christ, as the wisdom of God, 
is an idea, or form of intellectual conscious- 
ness — and what else can St. Paul mean when 
he says that Christ is the Spirit, which God 
gives us (i Cor. ii. 10 ; 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18) ? — 
is the very reverse of reducing Him to an im- 
potent abstraction. An idea may indeed, to 
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use St. PauFs phrase, be in word, but it may 
also be in power. It is in word only, if we 
regard it as our own invention and glory in 
it as such ; it is in power, if it is the com- 
munication of God, and as such received by 
us. Now this consciousness, of which the pre- 
sence in us is the presence of Christ — this per- 
petual withdrawal from sense and self-regard 
into God — ^just because it is the presence of 
Christ, is the communication of God. It 
does not thus cease to be intellectual, a mode 
of thought, an idea. St. Paul constantly 
speaks of it in terms appropriate to the in- 
tellect, such as 'wisdom' and 'knowledge.' 
But it is a mode of thought which Js from 
eternity, which is of God, not of us, of which 
we may partake but which we do not origi- 
nate. Therefore it is ' in power.' It is meta- 
physical, if you like ; or, as St. Paul puts it, 
it is of faith. It has no representative in the 
world we see, as we see it. No life that we 
can live is a full expression of it. St Paul 
himself, having already in some sort the mind 
of Christ, yet counted not himself to have 
attained it. To know Christ and the power 
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of His resurrection was still a goal towards 
which he had to struggle. (Phil. iii. 10, &c.) 
Yet the very condition of the struggle, if it 
was to be other than the fruitless warfare with 
himself which he had experienced under the 
Law, and which had only taught him to know 
sin, was that he should know the resurrection 
from the fleshly life to be already his in Christ, 
his in the counsels of God, in the divine idea. 
This knowledge was the * earnest of the 
Spirit.* (2 Cor. v. 5.) Without it all his 
effort, as it quickened the feeling of self, would 
have deepened the feeling of alienation ; with 
it, as the things behind were forgotten and 
the old man daily died, a virtue not his own 
was being wrought into his life — he was be- 
coming the righteousness of God. (2 Cor. 
V. 21.) 

In this lay the demonstration of spirit and 
power. (I Cor. ii. 4.) In his own body he 
bore about the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus might be manifest there- 
in. But there was another body, which was 
his as it was Christ's, the body of Christian 
fellowship, where he found such reality of 
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demonstration as mere introspection could not 
give. Here, too, the stigmata of Christ were 
graven ; here the ministration of righteous- 
ness was 'writ large,' not on stone, but on 
tables of the heart and with the Spirit of the 
living God. (2 Cor. iii. 3.) In the Christian 
society a new life was being really lived. To 
this evidence, not to his visions and revela- 
tions, St. Paul constantly reverts; and it is 
one good for all time. For the truth of any 
practical idea the only possible evidence is its 
realisation. As the primary Christian idea is 
that of a moral death into life, as wrought for 
us and in us by God, so its realisation, which is 
the evidence of its truth, lies in Christian love 
— a realisation never complete, because for 
ever embracing new matter, yet constantly 
gaining in fulness. All other evidence 
is fleeting and accidental, but this abides. 
Tongues cease, prophecies fail, knowledge^ — 
the mere unrealised idea — vanisheth away; 
but charity never faileth : and in the higher 
life of the Christian society we may recognise 
it and make it our own. Amid the luxury 
and fretfulness, the strife and vainglory, which 
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so noisily surround us, we are apt to ignore 
it, and thus, while the foundations of practical 
truth are in debate — while some are requiring 
a sign, others seeking the wisdom that is in 
word, others asking who will show them any 
good — we miss the demonstration which lies 
nearest us, which may become as near as con- 
sciousness itself. Who is there that has not 
known a simple, self-denying Christian, and 
known that if he would, he might become like 
him ? Perhaps, wrapped closely in the fleece 
of conceit, we think lightly of such an one. 
He is not clever, or he has awkward manners, 
or a mean appearance. His bodily presence 
is weak and his speech contemptible. Yet 
his daily life is to him, as it might be to us if 
we would assimilate it, that sufficient evidence 
of God's quickening Spirit, for the lack of 
which perhaps we are all the while passion- 
ately bewailing ourselves. In little, and on a 
narrow stage — no wider, it may be, than the 
duties of a sickly teasing househol4 can afford 
— he is exhibiting that power of the resurrec- 
tion which still sends healing to the broken- 
hearted, deliverance to the captives, and 
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recovery of sight to the blind ; which sends 
the missionary to the heathen, the preacher to 
th6 poor, the honest student to his struggle 
with the delusions of sense ; because it is the 
spring of that charity which seeketh not her 
own and rejoiceth in the truth. 

Thus the Church has been the witness of 
Christ in another than the conventional sense : 
not as the depositary of a dogma reflecting 
but faintly that original intuition of the 
crucified and risen One, in the light of which 
the blind Saul saw the barrier between Jew 
and Gentile, between man and God, dis- 
appear ; but as the slowly articulated ex- 
pression of the crucified and risen life. The 
original intuition, depending, as it seems to 
have done, on peculiar personal and historical 
conditions, could never be reproduced in its 
native form and force. It had to be translated 
into other terms, which might make it avail- 
able for men who could only see through the 
eyes of the Jewish and Greek enlightenment 
of their time. In this altered state it con- 
stantly required new supports of the under- 
standing, and suggested new deductions. 
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which have gradually constituted the theology 
of the Church. I do not dispute the value of 
this theology. Most men, who think on such 
matters, are so steeped in it, that they cannot 
read St. Paul intelligently at all, without 
translating him into its formulae ; and to them 
it commonly affords that intellectual expres- 
sion without which they could scarcely sustain 
themselves in the Christian life. But we 
must not confound the formula with the 
reality. Dogmatic theology is quite other 
than the Christian life, quite other than the 
practical idea on which that life rests. 
The result of their confusion has been that 
while men such as Spinoza, who had more 
real hold on the idea, and better un- 
stood the spiritual import of the Christian 
resurrection than the dogmatic theologians, 
have been reckoned, and driven to reckon 
themselves, aliens from the Christian Church, 
the simplicity of the idea itself has been so 
lost in artificial schemes of salvation, that, 
apart from these, men cannot recognise it. 
Thus, to say that the Christian life issues from 
the idea of a denial of self, as eternally 
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wrought out by God but to be renewed by us, 
and that just because it so issues, it is a life 
justified and sanctified, though really a return 
to the simplicity of Christ, seems to many 
pious men a substitution of moral philosophy 
for Christianity proper. It is not thus that 
they account to themselves for the work of 
the quickening Spirit in and around them. 
On the other hand, there are men of pure life, 
holding heroic warfare with the sensual ac- 
quiescence of conventional religion, to whom 
such a statement seems only a refinement on 
theological fictions, which they reject. Our 
prime, concern, however, is not with the 
word, not with the theory of either sort of 
men, but with the power ; and this is the 
power of a present and spiritual resur- 
rection. In their flesh, Le. in their common 
affections as transformed into a hunger for 
God or goodness, the life of Christ is here and 
now manifest (2 Cor. iv. 11); though with the 
understanding they thrust it far from them ; 
though the one sort e>cternalise it in a mira- 
culous transaction or event, and the others 
cannot find in it, thus externalised, the source 
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of their own zeal for man. If we are sincerely 
sighing for a witness of God's work in man, 
the denial of it in word will matter little to us 
when the affirmation is present in power. 

It is in Christendom that, according to the 
providence of God, this power has been ex- 
hibited ; not indeed either adequately or ex- 
clusively, but most fully. In the religions of 
the East the idea of a death to the fleshly 
self, as the end of the merely human, and the 
beginning of a divine life, has not been want- 
ing ; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very 
different from that which is the ground of 
Christianity. But there it has never been 
realised in action, either intellectually or 
morally. The idea of the withdrawal ftom 
sense has remained abstract. It has 'not 
issued in such a struggle with the superficial 
view of things, as has gradually constituted 
the science of Christendom. In like manner 
that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet 
into the life of charity, but a back-way always 
open into the life of sensual licence, and has 
been finally mechanised in the artificial 
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vacancy of the dervish or fakir. We are not 
on this account to assume, as hasty and 
passionate theologians would do, that God 
reveals Himself to man in some other form 
than reason, or that He suddenly set up the 
Christian Church as a miraculous institution 
owing nothing to the other influences of the 
world, within which all is light, without it all 
darkness; within which He works unto 
salvation, without it not at all, or only to 
condemn and to destroy. Such an assump- 
tion is a short cut to conviction which finally 
leads, as we have daily proof, through a weary 
round of unbelief Christianity is cheaply 
honoured, wnen it is made exceptional : God 
is not wisely trusted when declared un- 
intelligible. 'Such honour rooted in dis- 
honour stands; such faith unfaithful makes 
us falsely true. ' * 

God is for ever reason ; and His communi- 
cation. His revelation, is reason : not, however, 
abstract reason, but reason as taking a body 

' * His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. * 

Tennyson, Elaine. 
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from, and giving life to, the whole system of 
experience which makes the history of man. 
The revelation, therefore, is not made in a 
day, or a generation, or a century. The 
divine mind touches, modifies, becomes the 
mind of man, through a process of which 
mere intellectual conception is only the 
beginning, but of which the gradual comple- 
ment is an unexhausted series of spiritual 
discipline through all the agencies of social 
life. In the nations outside Christendom, as 
a matter of history, this complement has not 
been vouchsafed, or only in the most limited 
and elementary way. Hence the idea of 
death into life, which is the seed |Df the divine 
in man, has there lain barren. It has con- 
tinued bare * grain.' God in His wisdom has 
not yet given it a body. Yet is it the same 
seed which, as sown in Jewish prophecy and 
Greek philosophy, was the germ of the life 
of Christendom. The shortcomings of Greek 
philosophy are, indeed, obvious enough. 
They distinguish it essentially from Christian 
philosophy (though the advocates of a 
thoughtless religiosity would involve both in 
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a common condemnation), inasmuch as the 
latter has a far higher form of practical 
spiritual life for its basis. But we must not 
confound the genuine philosophy of Greece 
with that wisdom of the world which St. 
Paul knew to be foolishness with God. It 
differed from this as much as now-a- 
days the faithful quest after hidden truth 
differs from the dialectic with which the 
enlightened man of the world flatters his own 
conceit and confutes his neighbour's ; and to 
include it under St. PauFs condemnation 
would be as unfair as to apply to the prophets 
his view of the carnality of Jewish religion. 
Greek philosophy, like Jewish prophecy, was 
essentially a struggle upwards from what 
seems to what is, from sense to reason, from 
the flesh to the spirit. One as much as the 
other issued from an active idea, which is not 
to be regarded as unchristian, but as an un- 
developed Christianity. Each too had its 
practical or social side. If St. Paul all over 
the Roman world, where he carried the 
Gospel of Christ, had not found, by river 
sides or elsewhere, places ' where prayer was 
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wont to be made/ — social prayer, prayer to 
God in spirit and truth, which is the true con- 
tinuance of prophecy — where now would hav^e 
been Christian worship ? If, again, there had 
not survived, under the organised selfishness 
of the empire, the idea of self-sacrificing 
citizenship, which the communities of Greece 
had originated and its philosophy expressed 
and expanded, where now would be Christian 
fellowship ? The glory of Christianity is not 
that its excludes, but that it comprehends ; 
not that it came of a sudden into the world, 
or that it is given complete in a particular 
institution, or can be stated complete in a 
particular form of words ; but that it is the 
expression of a common spirit, which is 
gathering together all things in one. We 
cannot say of it, lo, here it is, or lo, there : it 
is now, but was not then. We go backward, 
but we cannot reach its source ; we look for- 
ward, but we cannot foresee its final power. 
We do it wrong in making it depend on a 
past event, and in identifying it with the 
creed of a certain age, or with a visible 
society established at a certain time. What 
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we thus seem to gain in definiteness, we lose 
in permanence of conviction ; for importunate 
enquiry will show us that the event can only 
be approached through a series of fluctuating 
interpretations of it, behind which its original 
nature cannot be clearly ascertained ; that the 
' visible church ' of one age is never essentially 
the same as that of the next ; that it is only 
in word, or to the intellectually dead, that the 
creed of the present is the same as the creed 
of the past. 

It is doubtless true that the system of 
practical ideas, or of life resting on ideas, 
which we call Christianity, though its roots 
are as old as mankind, would not exist but for 
definite past events and actions and personal 
influences, and that among these some far 
outweigh all others in importance. There 
came One who spake as never man spake, yet 
proclaimed Himself the son of man, and was 
conscious in the very meanness of human life, 
in its final shame of death, of the communica- 
tion of God to Himself, and through Him to 
mankind. There came another, who, bring- 
ing with him certain * metaphysical ' concep- 
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tions,.the result of the philosophy of the time, 
found them in this Man, whom death could 
not hold, suddenly become real : who in 
spirit, yet with a light above the brightness of 
the sun, saw manifested in Him that which 
Philo and the Stoics knew must be ; even the 
heavenly Man in whose death all barriers were 
broken down, that all in the participation of 
His life might be equal before God. 'The 
riches of the glory of this mystery' he 
preached among the Gentiles, even * Christ in 
them the hope of glory.' Thus, in sober- 
.ecstasy, with visions and revelations and 
speaking with tongues — in upper chambers, 
where men breaking bread at their common 
social meals felt that Christ was among them, 
and that it was His body they were breaking 
and communicating — by the foolishness of 
preaching he founded the Christian Churches. 
In a generation or two the intuition of the 
present Christ, which Paul even in his lifetime 
seems to have been unable to convey to 
others as it was to himself, had faded away. 
In its stead came the belief in past events, or 
in present mysterious transactions, external 
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to the man, which had to be stated in a creed. 
For the spontaneous brotherhood, conscious 
of itself as one body, and that body Christ's, 
even as the mind that dwelt in it was * The 
Lord, the Spirit,' Himself (2 Cor. iii. 17), 
there arose a regulated and increasingly 
artificial society, in which the voice of the 
Spirit was represented by the authoritative 
utterance of a bishop. For the breaking of 
bread at the social meal, in token of that self- 
abandoning fellowship of each with the other 
as members of Christ's body, which was the 
perpetual renewal of His sacrifice, — for this 
sacrament of pure sociality — was substituted 
an exceptional communication of His body to 
the individual, no longer purely moral, but 
dependent on material conditions, and media- 
tion of the priest. 

Thus Christ, if I may use the expression, 
was gradually externalised and mystified. 
The miraculous overpowered the moral and 
spiritual, as much as, in the view of St. Paul, 
the moral and spiritual overpowered the mira- 
culous. In this way, while the Christian 
religion gained in immediate power over the 
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world and adapted itself to men, whose ap- 
prehensions were too gross for the Pauline 
intuition, its finer essence, which could draw 
to itself all knowledge and all goodness, was 
overlaid with signs and wonders and mysteries, 
to which, in the long run, both knowledge and 
the highest goodness must find themselves 
alien. Yet, when it might be thought that 
the life of Christ must already have ceased to 
be a spiritual presence and become a wonder 
of the past — more, probably, than two genera- 
tions after St. Paul had gone to his rest — there 
arose a disciple, whose very name we know 
not (for he sought not his own glory and pre- 
ferred to hide it under the repute of another), 
who gave that final spiritual interpretation to 
the person of Christ, which has for ever taken 
it out of the region of history and of the 
doubts that surround all past events, to fix it 
in the purified conscience as the immanent 
God. The highest result of ancient philo- 
sophy had been the conception of the world 
as a system of thought, related to God as His 
word or expression, i.e. as the spoken thought 
is related to the man. This conception, how- 
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ever, great as it was, did not present God 
under moral attributes, nor did it bring Him 
near to the conscience of the individual. 
But in Christ, the writer whom the Church 
calls St. John, saw this divine thought mani- 
festing itself in human life as Truth and Love, 
and that not merely or fully through a past 
visible existence— though such existence had 
been vouchsafed as * a sign ' — but through a 
spirit which should dwell in men, drawn 
out of the world, won from sense and the 
flesh, for ever. The presence of this spirit 
was the presence of the Son, so that the 
perfect knowledge and love which subsisted 
from eternity between the Father and the 
Son might be reproduced in men as the 
knowledge of God and love of each other. *■ I 
will not leave you orphans/ says the Christ 
of St. John to His disciples, * I will come to 
you.' (xiv. 1 6, 17.) He thus comes, as the 
context explains, in the spirit of truth. In 
this spirit they are with Him where He is, 
even in the presence of God (xvii. 24), and 
the love wherewith God has loved Him is in- 
them, even as He is in them. Those who have 
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been able to receive this saying, in the spiritual 
sight of Christ have seen the Father ; in wor- 
shipping Christ, they have worshipped God 
under the attributes of personal intelligence 
and love. Him whom they have not seen 
with the bodily eye or heard with the hearing 
of the ear, whom they have not approached 
through evidence of their own senses or 
through transmitted evidence of the senses of 
others, they have yet believed and loved, and 
in loving have rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. Such believing love, once 
wrought into the life and character, ' not in 
word but in power/ can survive all shocks of 
criticism, all questions as to historical events. 
It will not indeed despise such questions. 
Rather it will welcome them, as setting it free 
from accidental supports, and teaching it to 
know itself. It needs no evidence of the 
presence of God, or the work of Christ the 
Spirit, for it is that presence and work itself. 
It is the crucifixion of the flesh, it is the new 
life, it is the resurrection of the dead. 

' This is a hard saying,' it may be replied : 
* who can hear it .'^ * A God who made us and 
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knows us, as from without ; a Christ who at 
a certain time did certain miraculous acts on 
our behalf, and who now, having left us cer- 
tain commands, is at the right hand of God 
exalted, to return again at some future time 
and judge us according to our obedience to 
His commands, — these, it may be said, are 
intelligible objects. There are strong grounds 
for believing in them, and as believed in they 
influence our actions through fear, and hope, 
and gratitude. But an immanent God, a 
God present in the believing love of Him 
and the brethren, a Christ within us, a con- 
tinuous resurrection, — these are mere thoughts 
of our own ; they are not * objective ; ' if there 
is nothing else to constrain and restrain us, 
we are left to ourselves. 

Present limits do not allow of such lan- 
guage being considered in detail. A little 
reflection may show us that we cannot really 
get outside thought or ourselves, though 
thought may find that it is not merely its 
own, and the self lose its selfishness. It is in 
himself and in his thought, which yet is in 
the truest sense a revelation, and a revelation 
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through Christian influence, that each one of 
us finds God, if he find Him at all. In those 
who deem otherwise of thought and the self, 
—who must put God at a distance, or into a 
mystery, in order to recognise Him ; who hold 
that a revelation which is not through signs 
and wonders, is no revelation at all — it is not 
religion but logic which is at fault. Just so 
far as they make their own the Christian doc- 
trine of the indwelling spirit, whose quicken- 
ing, enlightening, interceding power is the 
presence of Christ, even as Christ is God, they 
are superior to their own logic. So long, 
however, as their dependence on it seems to 
themselves to continue, they will need evi- 
dence of God's operation in past or present 
miracle, in an inspired book or in sacraments, 
and it is matter of thankfulness that the co- 
gency of such evidence should be what it is. 
Let no one rashly tamper with it. Rather let 
us make our own calling and election sure. 
Let those of us who are seeking, and perhaps 
intellectually finding, a nearer and surer wit- 
ness, take heed that it be to us not in word 
but in power. Let us beware lest, like the 
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enlightened Christians of Corinth, professing 
to be spiritual, we be found carnal. 

St. Paul, as was observed at the outset, 
does not bid these men renounce their claims 
to * spirituality,' but act according to it. He 
bates no jot of his ideal gospel. The sense 
of the discrepancy between the idea and its 
realisation, which the care of the churches 
forced on him, only moves him to a re-asser- 
tion of the idea as alone giving impulse to the 
realisation. Even to the Galatians, bewitched 
with Jewish ritualism, it is still, * we live in 
the Spirit ; therefore let us walk in the Spirit.' 
(Gal. V. 25.) Let our actual conduct be 
spiritual, even as is our ideal life. So to the 
Corinthians, translating the Spirit's privilege 
into vain-glory and licence, it is still, *A11 
things are yours, but ye are not your own ; 
therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are his.' (i Cor. iii. 22, 
vi. 19, 20.) From the prison (to the Philip- 
pians) the voice is still the same, ' God worketh 
in us : therefore let us work out our own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling.' (PhiLii. 12, 13.) 
. This work, which is at once God's and our 
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own, and in which therefore His presence is 
witnessed not with signs from without, but 
with demonstration from within, is summed 
up in the one word, Charity, or Christian love. 
Mere knowledge puffeth up, as St. Paul says, 
but charity edifieth. Charity, that is to say, 
is constructive. In the temple of Christian 
fellowship, where no man seeks his own, but 
every one another's good ; in the fabric of 
true knowledge, which without figure of speech 
is the work of the same spiritual yearning — 
charity is building a presence-chamber of God, 
which, though filled with His fulness, may yet, 
so far as the same charity is in us, be no other 
than the chamber of our own heart No one, 
it is often said, doubts of his own existence ; 
nor does any one practically doubt of the 
correlative existence of God, though the no- 
tion of such existence is compassed with diffi- 
culties of language and logic which lead some 
to deny it in word. But as it is little for me 
to know that I am, unless I know what I am, 
so the mere consciousness of God, to which 
upon analysis we find that the speech even of 
the 'Atheist' testifies, is bootless if it is merely 
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that of an unknown power beyond oneself. 
Is this a loving and understanding, a recon- 
ciled and reconciling power? That is the 
question, and it is a question to which the one 
abiding answer is the life of charity. In an- 
ticipation indeed, or by *an earnest of the 
Spirit,' it must be answered to begin with, in 
order to render that life possible; and this 
preliminary answer, as it came to St. Paul's 
converts in a sudden light of intellectual con- 
viction, so to us, who have had a Christian 
education, should be furnished by ideas which 
have lain about us from our infancy, and 
which later reflection ought to have made 
intelligently our own. It is ill for us, if in 
youth, by looseness of talk or deed, we let 
our hold on them slacken for an instant. But 
their mere retention as ideas is impossible. 
Their power must give them a body in labour 
for truth and the brethren, or it will cease to 
be, and with it will vanish the presence of 
which they are the first disclosure. Amid a 
y/" world of forgetfulness and decay, in the sight 
of his own shortcomings and limitations, of 
on the edge of the tomb, he alone who ha3 
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found his soul in losing it, who in singleness 
of mind has lived in order to love and under- 
stand, will find that the God who is near to 
him as his own conscience has a face of light 
and love. 

There Is a danger, as I am painfully- 
aware, lest, after all, this should seem * a tale 
of little meaning, though the words be strong ; * 
lest this realisation of the idea of a loving 
God, which is to prove its truth and power, 
should seem very remote from reality. How, 
it may be asked, is this life of charity to be 
attained, either in its more obviously prac- 
tical or in its more philosophic form > What 
likeness to it has the easy life we lead here, or 
the after life of respectable citizenship, which, 
as cut out for us by circumstances, we are 
likely to lead for the rest of our days ? Few 
of us have faculty or opportunity to be philo- 
sophers or missionaries or preachers to the 
poor, and if we had, is it certain that we 
should find ourselves much nearer the ideal 
life } Would not each of those high callings 
turn out to be an affair of habit, very much like 
any other ; requiring peculiar gifts, no doubt, 
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yet apt to be debased by egotism in propor- 
tion to the success attained by these gifts ? 

Such language has a partial truth, and it 
is a truth which is likely to come near home 
to young men, who have been shaken in the 
simple faith of childhood, but have as yet 
learnt little from the discipline of life. Con- 
scious of this, apprehensive of that most fatal 
scepticism which attends the reaction from an 
ideal found to be hollow, and knowing too 
well with how little of personal example he 
can enforce his words, a teacher here will be 
apt to speak seldom, and below his convic- 
tion, of the possibility in common action of 
renewing the self-sacrifice of the eternal Son. 
Yet the least experienced among us must 
know that it is not in the outward cast of a 
life, but in the way of living it, that the spirit 
of a man is shown, and that there are those 
about him in whose character, though with 
no outward mark of distinction, and perhaps 
under a surface of yet unconquered weak- 
nesses, the love of God and the brethren is 
the ruling power. All he has to do is to 
share in the higher spirit of such men, He 
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need not make a rush after the heroic, or seek 
to jump out of his circumstances. The end to 
be attained is indeed infinite ; but he need not 
therefore vainly try to swell his own effort to 
a like infinity, for it is already attained for 
him. The sacrifice has been offered, the goal 
has been won. God is for ever perfect light 
and love. It is for us, under the limitations 
of a petty human life, to take such personal 
hold on this perfection as may fit us for its 
fuller communication when, in His good time, 
these limitations are taken away. To do this 
requires, doubtless, much thought and prayer 
and travail, but not a revolution in our sur- 
roundings. We may be doing it here and 
now, if (in the words of the text) * with sin- 
cerity and truth we keep the Christian feast. 
Let us consider, finally, for a moment the 
special application of these words to ourselves. 
It will at once be understood that * Pass- 
over * here means the Paschal Lamb. Under 
this figure Christ is several times presented 
to us in the New Testament : probably so in 
the verse of the Revelation which speaks of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
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world, and in the Baptist's utterance, * Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world ; ' certainly so in the passage 
of St. John which applies to Christ the rule as 
to the paschal lamb, * a bone of Him shall not 
be broken,' and in that of the First Epistle 
ascribed to St. Peter, which speaks of the 
' blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot, fore-ordained before the 
foundation of the world/ It is necessary fur- 
ther, in order to understand the full force of 
the text, to remember that the paschal lamb 
was not only sacrificed, but eaten, and that 
the eating of it constituted the paschal supper 
or feast. As then the sacrifice of Christ is 
presented under the figure of the slaying of 
the lamb, so our continuous participation in 
His sacrificed person is presented as the keep- 
ing of the feast. The sacrifice is already 
made — made for us from eternity ; the Lamb 
has been slain from the foundation of the 
world : but we have to perpetuate the sacri- 
fice in ourselves. We are, as it is put under 
a like figure elsewhere, to eat the flesh of 
Christ, as the Jews ate of the sacrificed lamb. 
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Christians are in some way to make the per- 
son of Christ their own. They do this, the 
feast is kept for ever by the Christian society, 
in the life of charity. The conditions on our 
part, as individuals, of joining in the feast are 
sincerity and truth. These are the unleavened 
bread without which we may not feed upon 
the Lamb, but with which we may : and even 
in our life here, secluded from great achieve- 
ments of beneficence, they may surely be ours. 
By * sincerity* {stXtxplvsia) here is to be 
understood, I think, perfect openness towards 
God ; that clearness of the soul in which 
nothing interferes with its penetration by the 
divine sunlight. Given this openness on our 
part, Christ, the revealed God, will gradually 
find His way into our souls, not in word but 
in power. We must be clear from vice, clear 
from self-indulgence, clear from self-conceit. 
How imperfectly do we attain this clearness, 
yet how can we wonder, till we attain it, that 
we lack the witness of God f We talk, per- 
haps, half-sorrowfuUy, half-complacently, of 
the demoralising, or unchristianising, ten- 
dencies of modern life. Opinion, it is said, is 
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fundamentally unsettled ; science keeps en- 
croaching on the old faith ; the lineaments of 
the God whom our fathers worshipped are 
blurred by philosophy; and meanwhile an 
enlightened Hedonism seems competent to 
answer all practical questions. It is no fault 
of the individual if, amid such influences, he 
loses the thought of God*s presence and the 
consciousness of His love, which indeed can 
only be retained by taking refuge in mysteries 
or going out of the world. 

This is the foppery of men who want new 
excuses for old sins. It is still our sins and 
nothing else that separate us from God. Phi- 
losophy and science, to those who seek not to 
talk of them but to know their power, do but 
render His clearness more clear, and the free- 
dom of His service a more perfect freedom. 
His witness grows with time. In great books 
and great examples, in the gathering fulness 
of spiritual utterance which we trace through 
the history of literature, in the self-denying 
love which we have known from the cradle, in 
the moralising influences of civil life, in the 
closer fellowship of the Christian society, in 
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the sacramental ordinances which represent 
that fellowship, in common worship, in the 
message of the preachers through which, amid 
diversity of stammering tongues, one spirit 
still speaks — here God's sunshine is shed 
abroad without us. If it does not reach 
within the heart, it is because the heart has a 
darkness of its own, some unconquered selfish- 
ness which prevents its relation to Him being 
one of ' sincerity and truth.' 

I cannot now trace in detail the forms 
of this selfishness, nor is there much use in 
doing so. They are manifold, doubtless, but 
their source is simple, and subtlety is wasted 
in their unravelment. The grosser among 
them, I hope, are little known among us — 
that, for instance, which the world lightly calls 
looseness, and which religious people are apt 
to call impurity. Neither the term of extenu- 
ation nor that of reproach fully expresses the 
baseness of that hideous wrong against Christ's 
body — the body of human fellowship — which 
outrages it in its tenderest part. Let no one 
dream that he can be guilty of such wrong, 
and yet find the loving presence withfn him. 
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of which that fellowship is the true convey- 
ance. If he has been guilty of it but once, let 
him be sure that if he would have deliverance 
from its moral result, he must indeed seek it 
carefully, and with tears. Most of us, how- 
ever, have perhaps more to fear from a more 
refined self-indulgence, from habits of luxury 
or indolence, and from nameless desires after 
all things sweet and pleasant, which because 
they do not issue in overt vice are counted 
harmless, but which yet, as in our heart of 
hearts we know, keep us off from God, and 
from that pure self-renouncing spirit which is 
His manifestation among men. Probably we 
surround them with a fence of intellectual self- 
excusing jugglery, which may in time become 
impenetrable to the assault of that higher 
reason which speaks through our own con- 
science, and through the doctrine or example 
of all the great teachers of mankind. To this 
jugglery, however, we may have one answer 
always ready. Prayer is a wish referred to 
God, and the possibility of such reference, 
save in matters of mere indifference, is the 
test of the purity of the wish. Can we then, 
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let us ask ourselves, pray to God with an 
enlightened conscience for our continuance 
in the habit, or for the satisfaction of the 
desire in question ? If not, let us pluck 
them off, and cast them from us. To do so, 
indeed, may be the work of years ; but once 
let the higher resolve be in force, and the 
discipline of life will gradually neutralise or. 
transmute the passions which thwart the 
single mind. 

Another cloak of darkness which the soul 
hugs in exclusion of the light of God is self- 
conceit. In an * intellectual society* every 
one knows this, as he knows the plague of 
his own heart. It is something very different 
from that which is often ill denounced as * in- 
tellectual pride,' but which is really the 
proper virtue of those who are not children of 
the bondwoman but of the free. Such pride, 
indeed, is no other than the aspiration of 
reason to attain its fulness in God, which is 
the only source of true religion. Yet who 
that knows anything of such aspiration does 
not know also how perpetually it is crossed 
by the importunities of the pitiful earthly self, 
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claiming credit to itself for the aspiration ? 
Only by the consciousness that we are 
* workers together with God/ since the best 
we can do for ourselves has been done for us 
by Him, and by the consequent growing ab- 
sorption in great ideas and great causes, can 
this haunting presence be laid. The higher,, 
indeed, the effort with which it associates 
itself, the more readily is it got rid of. It 
prefers baser company, and generally where 
is least intellectual aspiration, there is most 
intellectual conceit. Is it not so with us ? In 
this place how much cleverness, and more 
cpnceit of cleverness, goes to how little true 
spiritual achievement. The reason is plain. 
We stand by the water, but it is not our real 
mind to drink. Our vocation keeps us in 
the presence of the best thoughts of the 
greatest men. We are, or may be, conver- 
sant with the sifted wisdom of the ages. We 
are in the highway and mid-current of 
spiritual progress. Yet are we not ourselves 
standing still, or moving in a trivial round of 
intellectual luxuries ? Is not our heart shut 
against the voice that calls us out of our- 
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selves, and busy with the idol of its own self- 
decoration ? How much of our real interest 
is going to the quest after truth and God, 
how much to the attainment of skill in writ- 
ing clever articles and saying * good things/ 
which have no result but to make our 
brethren offend, and to surround ourselves 
with an atmosphere of irreverence and un- 
reality over which God*s Spirit broods in 
vain ? He that seeketh findeth what he 
seeks*; and if in reading and thinking we 
look merely for a testimony to our own 
cleverness, we shall find probably what we 
seek, but no higher witness. We know that 
egotism has to be outwardly suppressed, if 
ordinary good fellowship is to be possible. 
Much more must it be mortified and raised 
again to an altered life, if we would attain 
the fellowship of the Son, and with it the 
spirit of adoption and the truth which makes 
us free. 

If this riddance of selfishness had to be 
complete before we could have any share in 
the Christian feast, any participation in the 
eternal sacrifice, we might indeed despair. 
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We should be like Saul, still struggling with 
a body of death, of which he could not be 
relieved under the Law. But for the Chris- 
tian, as we have seen, the sacrifice is already- 
complete in God, and is being gradually re- 
enacted in the true charities of life, in a 
Church invisible, but operative all around us. 
In it the Spirit already dwells with us, and is 
striving to be in us. Each weakest effort on 
our part is answered by His prevailing 
motion. If we do but open our hearts 
at a single point, the spiritual water and 
blood will find an entrance, will purge our 
egotism and complete the sacrifice. In this 
confidence, ' as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing,' 
we shall go freely on our appointed way, 
knowihg that it may become to us a discipline 
of God, and that there is no way so beaten but 
that things true and honest and just and 
lovely may be found in it. The Christian 
ordinances are at hand for our refreshment, 
and if we are wise we shall not neglect them. 
We cannot afford to individualise ourselves 
even in respect of outward symbols. We do 
wrong to ourselves and them, if we allow any 
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intellectual vexation at the mode in which 
they may be presented to us to prevent us 
from their due use. If we are really seeking 
to live as members one of another in the 
general assembly of the first-born, why do we 
not gladly approach the table where in the 
simplest of all rites that mutual membership 
is expressed ? We shall not value such 
expression the less, because to us it is only 
an expression. It is in the hidden life of the 
Christian society, as we hold — in pureness, in 
knowledge, in long-suffering, in love un- 
feigned — that the true table of the Lord is 
spread, and His cup for ever flows. Here is 
the bloodless altar, the continued sacrifice, 
because here is the perpetual Agape, the 
communion of good-will. To this spiritual 
feast, in which the God-man gradually im- 
parts Himself to the soul, the * Holy Com- 
munion' of bread and wine is related as a 
mode of speech to thought. As seasonable 
utterance is needed to give strength and 
definiteness to a thought, to bring it back to 
the individual when he has almost lost it, to 
quicken the consciousness of its being shared 
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by others ; so may this ordinance strengthen 
and refresh the thought of our common 
spiritual interest in God. Its primitive social 
character we cannot indeed recall, any more 
than the ecstatic vision of Christ among them 
which was granted to the earfy disciples ; yet 
still to us, if with hearts pure of vice and 
humbly set on living loyally as Christian 
citizens, we partake of the symbolic supper, 
without vision or miracle or mystery, but in 
moral power, God in Christ — a loving and 
understanding God — may be known in the 
breaking of bread. 
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* tVe walk byfaithy not by sights 

I ^QR the word translated 'Faith/ as used 
^ in the New Testament, it would be 
impossible, according to any fair method of 
interpretation, to assign a single meaning. 
Between its various senses a connection can 
no doubt be traced, but from Faith, as the 
simple recognition of the claim of Jesus to be 
the Messiah — the sense in which it is com- 
monly used in the Acts and often in the 
Gospels — to that Faith which, according to 
St Paul's conception, is the communication 
of the Divine Spirit, and by which Christ, as 
the revealed God, dwells in our hearts, there 
is an interval which no single definition can 
cover. But difficult as it would be by any 
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one formula to represent all that the word 
conveys, even as used by St. Paul alone, it is 
less difficult to state what it does not convey. 
Throughout the New Testament, as has often 
been pointed out, its meaning is never deter- 
mined by that opposition to reason, on which 
it might almost be said that its whole force 
depends as used alike by theologians and 
men of science in the literature of the day. 
Whatever may be the validity of this oppo- 
sition in itself, as applied to the interpretation 
of the New Testament it is a misleading sub- 
stitute for the truly scriptural antithesis be- 
tween Faith and Sight. * Because thou hast 
seen, thou hast believed ; blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed,* 
says our Lord to Thomas according to the 
story in the fourth Gospel ; and under the 
same idea throughout that Gospel we find 
the true or highest faith represented as that 
which by a purely spiritual act takes Christ, 
as the manifestation of God, into the soul 
without waiting for conviction by sensible 
signs. Such faith is typified in Nathaniel, who 
accepts Christ as the Son of God by an imme- 
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diate spiritual recognition in response to that 
by which Christ recognises him — ^who knows 
as he is known — and who in consequence is 
promised under a figure an ultimate intuition 
of some free commerce between God and the 
perfected man. It is typified again in the 
Samaritans who believe Christ on His mere 
word, and in the * nobleman * to whom our 
Lord says by way of trial, 'except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will not believe,' but in 
whom He discerns the higher faith which can 
accept the simple word * Thy son liveth/ Con- 
trasted with it is the hardness of heart which 
asks for some sign, as convincing as the 
miraculous manna, that it * may see and be- 
lieve/ Those who so ask, instead of a sign 
are told of the necessity, in order to true spiri- 
tual life, of that participation in Christ's self- 
surrendered will which is figured by the eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood. When 
some of the disciples, understanding the figure 
literally, murmur at the hard saying, they 
are only warned more emphatically against 
the * carnal ' mind which, as it had prompted 
the demand for a sign, so likewise prevented 
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a true understanding of Christ's words. * It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh * — or, as 
we might say, the satisfaction of the senses — 
* profiteth nothing. The words that I have 
spoken, they are Spirit/ Being Spirit, they 
could only, to use St. Paul's phrase, be spiri- 
tually discerned. 'The natural man* — the 
man who walked by sight, not by faith, and 
therefore required a sign — could not receive 
them. They were foolishness to him. 

It is characteristic, no doubt, of the 
fourth Gospel that, while thus opposing the 
sensible to the spiritual and representing the 
highest faith as independent of signs, it yet 
insists on the sensible evidence which God 
gave of Himself as manifested in Christ. 
The words with which the Johannine epistle 
opens — 'That which we have seen with our 
eyes, and our hands have handled of the 
Word of life, declare we unto you * — have a 
softened echo throughout the Gospel. * The 
•Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld His glory.* * This beginning 
of miracles did Jesus, and manifested forth 
His glory.* To Martha, hesitating to have 
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the stone removed from her brother's grave, 
Jesus says that ' if she will believe, she shall 
see the glory of God ; ' and again to Philip, 
* He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.* 
Thus an accommodation is effected between 
the traditional belief in Jesus as the Messiah, 
who had proved His Messianic office by mira- 
culous signs, and the consciousness of God as 
a spirit revealed not in signs but in the faith 
of the spiritual man. Faith in its highest 
form* did not need to wait for miraculous 
signs ; wher-e it was wholly wanting, no such 
signs could create it ; yet they had been 
• granted out of mercy to those who, though 
not of the world, were still in it. Even then, 
it was only an antecedent faith that could 
read them aright as a manifestation of eternal 
truths, as an utterance of the Word which 
was from the beginning. To the unbelieving, 
to those who sought honour one of another, 
not that which cometh of God only, they re- 
mained mere wonders, not a medium for the 
Spirit that quickeneth. 

With St. Paul the freedom of faith from 
dependence on sensible signs is still more 
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marked. With St. John, as we have seen, 
the relation of faith to miracle is not indeed 
that of effect to cause: faith is rather the 
condition of the significance of the miraculous 
sign : still the sign elicits and strengthens a 
faith already there. Those who believe see, 
and seeing believe more fully and surely. In 
St. Paul we do not find even such secondary 
dependence of faith upon miraculous evi- 
dence. The relation of signs to faith is rather 
that of an effect. He regards faith as making 
its sign in the 'manifestation of the Spirit 
and of power' among the Christian congre- 
gations, but he never treats anything sensible 
as its source or even its occasion. It works 
from within outwards : it is not conveyed 
within from any source external to itself. Its 
source is the Spirit of God, and itself is that 
Spirit, as conveyed to us in the form of an 
earnest or first-fruits, under such limitations 
as the earthly tabernacle, the bondage of 
corruption, still imposes. Of the mode of 
conveyance, as he conceived it, St. Paul 
tells us little. * Faith cometh by hearing ' — 
by the Spirit of God, as revealed in one man. 
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awakening an answer from the same Spirit, 
hitherto silent, in another. On the import of 
the message conveyed, as a promise of de- 
liverance from sin and of the reconciliation of 
men with God, and through Him with each 
other, he insists much. For signs by which 
the divine authority of the message should 
be attested, as distinct from its import, he 
does not seem to have seen the necessity. 
He had indeed 'received,* as he tells us, the 
traditional account of our Lord's last supper 
with the disciples ; of His announcement to 
them of * the new covenant in His blood ; ' of 
His death for our sins ; of His burial, and 
resurrection on the third day. How much 
else he had received of the tradition after- 
wards embodied in the Gospels we have no 
means of knowing. But he never appeals to 
any miraculous events of our Lord's life — not 
even to the resurrection — as evidence in the 
sense which later theology has attached to the 
word. He does not demand our faith in cer- 
tain truths * above reason * on the ground of 
miraculous proofs of divine authority given by 
a revealer of these truths. The resurrection 
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of Christ is to him not evidence of a reve- 
lation, but the thing revealed. The death of 
the believer to sin, which becomes a new 
life unto God, he regards as part of the same 
process by which Christ died and rose again 
— a process continued in the mighty deeds 
wrought in the Christian congregation, and to 
be completed in the deliverance of the * crea- 
ture itself from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.* All is one continued * ministration of 
the Spirit ' — an unveiling of God in the world 
and in the consciousness of man. That is the 
only revelation of which St. Paul knows. 
Faith is not an acceptance of such revelation 
upon evidence: it is the first stage of the 
revelation itself, of which love and knowledge 
are to be the completion. It is the awakening 
of the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry 
Abba, Father, but which has still ' no language 
but a cry.' It is opposed indeed to the 

* wisdom of this world,* but is itself the first 
communication of what St. Paul calls the 

* reason of Christ,* which again is identified 
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with the * Spirit that searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.' 

Though most of us have been hearing and 
reading St. Paul's words from our childhood, 
language of this kind is apt to strike us as 
unmeaning. It seems as if we could not re- 
duce it to statements which should be either 
speculatively true or have any practical bear- 
ing on our own lives. Thus we either leave 
it aside altogether, or translate it into terms 
which have become the current coin of theo- 
logical controversy, but in which its native 
significance is more or less completely lost. 
St. Paul's theology, founded on a personal 
experience in the light of which he inter- 
preted the relations of man to God, inevit- 
ably changed its character in becoming a 
popular creed. Such terms as forgiveness, 
reconciliation, and salvation, instead of repre- 
senting experiences of the believer — processes 
of his spiritual life — came to represent cer- 
tain divine transactions, in which the believer 
had no personal part, though through faith 
he had the benefit of them in the acquisition 
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of final happiness. The death and resur- 
rection of Christ ceased to be looked upon as 
perpetually re-enacted in the surrender of 
the fleshly self and the substitution for it of 
a new man in the moral life. They became 
past events by which certain blessings had 
been obtained for us or divine testimony 
given to an authority claiming our obedience. 
The identification of the believer with Christ 
was no longer realised through a conscious- 
ness operative in the Christian society, but 
was supposed to be effected in some mode, 
mystical not moral, by the sacraments. The 
gift of the Spirit, instead of being understood 
as that recognition of an eternal relationship 
between God and man which carries with it 
a new insight into the things of God and a 
new energy of love, was reduced to a super- 
natural agency guiding the utterance of 
certain men and the government of the 
Church. 

Just in so far as what had been according 
to the Pauline view the realities of the Christian 
life were relegated to a region of mystery 
external to the Christian himself, ' Faith ' 
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too sank to a lower significance. With St. 
Paul it is the consciousness of the life hidden 
with Christ in God as it becomes under the 
conditions of another life which we now live in 
the flesh — in the flesh, as he would say, but 
not after the flesh. Faith is no more faith in 
this sense, when the life of Christ is no longer 
regarded as one which the believer in any 
real sense himself lives. It becomes merely 
the condition upon whicli the benefit of a cer- 
tain *opus operatum' is extended to him. 
The nature of this condition has been con- 
ceived in various ways, implying various 
degrees of true moral value. Having come 
to be understood as no more than an accept- 
ance of the authority of the Church and 
obedience to its rules, it was restored by 
Luther to the meaning of an assurance of 
sonship in Christ, founded on personal expe- 
rience. This was so far a gain, but it did not 
carry with it — most Christians would say that 
it would have been pernicious if it had carried 
with it — any change in the view of man's 
redemption as achieved by past historical 
events. The death and resurrection were not 
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interpreted into present realities within the 
experience of the believer. They continued to 
be looked upon as mysterious transactions, in 
"their intrinsic nature incomprehensible, by 
which foi^iveness and salvation had been ob- 
tained for us ; and in consequence the results 
thus obtained could not be regarded as properly 
processes of the moral or spiritual life. In 
ordinary Protestant thecdogy, forgiveness is 
still something else than the moral act of 
putting off the old man ; salvation something 
else than putting on the new. That forgive- 
ness and salvation should be regarded not as 
something earned by the individual for himself, 
but as the free gift of God, is no doubt an 
essential point in the Gospel which St. Paul 
preached. On any other view it would be 
another gospel which, indeed, as he might 
have said, would be not another but no 
gospel at all. But a free forgiveness, an un- 
earned salvation, need not on that ac- 
count be other than states into which by the 
self-communication of God the human spirit 
is brought ; and we are nearer to the mind of 
St. Paul when we consider them as such states 
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which, in the Hfe of faith or life according to 
the spirit, become ours, than when we look 
on them as external blessings, won for us by 
the crucified and risen Christ, and which Faith 
is the condition of our appropriating. 

Did not St. Paul then, it will be asked, 
regard the death and resurrection of Christ as 
'objective' facts — events which had taken 
place quite independently of any change in 
his own mind — and in virtue of which he, or 
any one else who would believe, might be 
justified and saved ? Undoubtedly he did ; 
but his attitude towards them was not that of 
a man believing certain events to have hap- 
pened upon evidence. He seemed to himself 
to die daily and rise again with Christ, and it 
was this moral and personal experience that 
gave reality in his eyes to the supposed 
historical events, bringing the forgiveness 
and reconciliation which were involved in 
Christ's death and resurrection within the 
sphere of his own consciousness, and leaving 
no room for faith in the secondary sense- of 
an acceptance of certain propositions as true 
upon trust. To him therefore that difficulty 
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did not exist which theological controversy 
inevitably raises for the modern mind. The 
difficulty is shortly this. 

On the one hand, we are called upon to 
regard Faith as the condition of our attaining 
the highest spiritual life — as that which makes 
the difference between the man who is as God 
would have him to be and the man who is not. 
If we are honest with ourselves, we shall admit 
that something best called Faith — a prevailing 
conviction of our presence to God and His to 
us, of His gracious mind towards us, working 
in and with and through us, of our duty to 
our fellow-men as our brethren in Him — ^has 
been the source of whatever has been best in 
us and in our deeds. If we have enough ex- 
perience and sympathy to interpret fairly the 
life of the world around us, we shall admit 
that faith of this sort is the salt of the earth. 
Through it, below the surface of circumstance 
and custom, humanity is being renewed day 
by day, and unless our heart is sealed by self- 
ishness and sophistry, though we may not 
consciously share in the process, there will 
be men and times that make us reverentially 
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feel its reality. Who can hear an unargu- 
mentative and unrhetorical Christian minister 
appeal to his people to cleanse their hearts 
and to help each other as sons of God in 
Christ, without feeling that he touches the 
deepest and strongest spring of noble conduct 
in mankind ? So far the office which theolo- 
gians assign to faith seems to be one which 
we have the strongest moral warrant for 
allowing to it. But, on the other hand, the 
object of Faith is declared to be the work of 
Christ, consisting specially in the incarnation 
by which He took on Him our nature, in the 
death by which He purchased the forgiveness 
of sins, and the resurrection by which He 
opened to us the gate of everlasting life. 
These were events, continuous no doubt in 
their effects, but which took place in an his- 
torical past. Faith accordingly, as having 
the work of Christ for its object, is regarded 
as necessarily involving the belief that propo- 
sitions, asserting the actual occurrence of these 
events, are true. The saving Faith, on which 
Protestants insist, is doubtless held to imply 
much more than such an acceptance of certain 
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propositions ; but though much more, it can- 
not, according to the common conception, be 
less than this. A belief, not different in kind 
from the belief that Caesar was murdered on 
the Ides of March, must be an integral part 
of it, if its object is the wofk of Christ in the 
sense above explained. 

The Faith then which is supposed to be 
demanded of us as Christians involves two ele-* 
ments, which, to say the least, are wholly dif- 
ferent — on the one side, a certain intellectual 
assent of a kind which, if the propositions 
assented to.concerned any other events than 
those purporting to convey a divine revelar 
tion, we should say could make no difference 
to the heart or spirit or character — call it what 
we will — which is alone of absolute value in a 
man ; on the other side, a certain attitude or 
disposition which belongs distinctively to this 
* inner man * and gives us our worth as moral 
or spiritual beings. The deepening of the 
conception of Faith in the Lutheran theology 
only brings this discrepancy into clearer relief. 
The more strongly we insist that Faith is a 
personal and conscious relation of the man to 
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God, forming the principle of a new life, not 
perhaps observable by others, but which the 
man's own conscience recognises, the more 
awkward becomes its dependence on event*; 
believed to have happened in the past. The 
evidence for their having happened may be 
exceedingly cogent, but at any rate the apr 
preciation of it depends on processes of rea- 
soning which it would be a moral paradox to 
deny that a man may perform correctly with- 
out being the better, and incorrectly without 
being the worse. It has often been asked 
whether we can seriously suppose a man to 
be condemned in the sight of God for mis- 
understanding a proposition in divinity ; and 
though the question may have been irreve- 
rently put, there can be but one answer to it. 
It is not on any estimate of evidence, correct 
or incorrect, that our true holiness can depend. 
Neither if we believe certain documents to be 
genuine and authentic can we be the better, 
nor if we believe it not, the worse. There is 
thus an inner contradiction in that conception 
of Faith which makes it a state of mind in- 
volving peace with God and love towards all 
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men, and at the same time makes its object 
that historical work of Christ, of which our 
knowledge depends on evidence of uncertain 
origin and value. 

It will perhaps be said that our assent 
upon historical evidence to those articles of 
the Creed which relate . to the miraculous 
events of Christ's life is different in kind from 
our assent to any other statements of remote 
history asserting that certain events have 
happened, just because the events, which the 
two kinds of statement severally purport to 
relate, are entirely different. When events 
are said to have happened as a medium of 
God*s revelation of Himself to man, it is not 
by an intellectual process of estimating evi- 
dence, but by our convictions about God and 
by what our hearts demand of Him, that we 
are determined to believe or disbelieve their 
reality. Thus the Faith which accepts the 
truth of the Gospel story, and that which, as 
an assurance of God's love, renews the inner 
man and seeks to impart itself to all man- 
kind, form one homogeneous process. ' The 
consciousness of sin is already the promise 
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and potency of Faith. It determines the soul 
to believe the narrative which tells how the 
Son of God took on Him our nature and 
obtained our free forgiveness. The same 
longing after God, which welcomes the record 
of this revelation, having received it, becomes 
that satisfied love which is Faith in its highest 
form. Now in this view there is no doubt 
truth, though it scarcely warrants that infer- 
ence from the source of belief in a supposed 
event to the reality of the event which 
Christian apologists are apt to draw. It is 
true, no doubt, that it has not been on his- 
torical evidence that any one has ever been 
brought to believe in Christ to the saying of 
his soul. To most of us it is under the name 
of Christ that all thoughts of God have come 
since first we were capable of them. God, 
so to speak, has been incarnate to us, has 
died and risen again for us in the person of 
Jesus, ever since there has been for us a God 
at all. Thought first becomes definite in 
language, and it is in the language which the 
creeds furnish that the bare consciousness of 
God which is involved in the consciousness 
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of ourselves — the yearning after Him which is 
inseparable from the impulse to fulfil our- 
selves — has become a working theory of the 
relation between God and man. Hence the 
great concern of the best Christian teachers 
has been, and when they are wise enough to 
stop their ears against the clamours of scep- 
ticism still is, not to win assent upon the 
evidence to the miraculous narrative of the 
Gospels — an assent in most cases already 
secured by habit, and otherwise scarcely to 
be obtained by argument — but to bring their 
people to enact in their own hearts and lives 
the work which the creeds rehearse ; not to 
convince them that Christ was miraculously 
born and died and rose again, but so to affect 
them as that they shall die and rise again 
with Him and live as those to whom their sins 
have been forgiven and the gate of eternal 
life thrown open. The mode of inner life, 
which is thus recognised as alone giving 
spiritual value to the acceptance of the his- 
torical record of Christ's work, has already in 
germ been the determining cause of its accept- 
ance by those, from St. Paul downwards, who 
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have not like ourselves learnt their religion in 
its language. There has been sortie spiritual 
process going on in them, such as the conflict 
described by St Paul in Rom. vii. between 
the law of his mind or reason and the law of 
sin in his members, which has made the 
acceptance of the Gospel narrative seem a 
divinely-revealed deliverance, but which was 
after all the natural parent of the seemingly 
altered life that followed the acceptance. 
The feeling of helpless alienation from God 
through the flesh, from which St. Paul found 
sudden relief in the recognition of Jesus as 
the Son of God in whom, sent in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, God had condemned sin in the 
flesh, itself gave reality to the message which 
brought the relief, and which enabled it, sur- 
viving in principle though altered in form, 
from a spirit of bondage to become a spirit 
of adoption. There have been many in all 
ages^ whether nursed in Christianity or no, 
whether they have been left unacquainted 
with the New Testament or whether it has re- 
mained to them not an unknown or incredible 
but an unmeaning tale, to whom at some crisis 
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of their lives the record of St. Paul's deliver- 
ance has come as life from the dead. The 
account of his case is also the account of 
theirs. A new man has been forming in them 
—the sign of its presence being perhaps the 
more conscious antagonism of the old or a 
more wilful adherence to some mode of life 
or rule of action which has long ceased to 
satisfy — but till it has received some assur- 
ance of divine recognition and help, it is weak 
from ignorance of its proper strength and is 
merely a source of inward unrest. In the 
Gospel history, as interpreted by St. Paul, it 
finds the needed assurance. It does not wait 
to balance evidence or curiously investigate 
the sources of the history. It seems to have 
passed from bondage into a glorious liberty, 
and that through an announcement of facts 
received from without : yet in truth, there is 
no break of continuity between the new life 
and the old. It was from the old sense of 
bondage that the announcement which brought 
deliverance derived at once its character and 
its certainty. The faith which accepted it 
was also the faith which interpreted it. The 
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faith which accepted and interpreted it was 
also the faith which had inwardly demanded 
it ; and the faith which demanded, accepted, 
and interpreted it is also the faith which lives 
and works upon it. 

The practical Christian faith, thus formed 
and sustained, is thoroughly at one with itself. 
It is not in it, but in the current theological 
conception of it, that there lies the contradic- 
tion of which I have previously spoken. An 
assent to propositions upon evidence is no 
intrinsic element in it, nor that on which it 
ultimately depends. Its object is not past 
events, but a present, reconciled, and indwell- 
ing God. Its interest in the work of Christ 
is in this as a finished work; i.e. in present 
relations with God which Christ's work is 
thought to have rendered possible. It is no 
doubt historically conditioned ; but it is not 
on an intellectual estimate of its own con- 
ditions that it depends for being what it is. 
Without the Christian tradition it would not 
have been what it is, but a judgment as to the 
authenticity of that tradition, though it has 
hitherto followed from it almost as a matter 
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of course, is not essential to it as a spiritual 
state. It is upon the formation of a theory 
about faith that it comes to be regarded as 
necessarily dependent on assent to proposi- 
tions concerning past events. Controversy 
/compels the faithful to justify their faith. In 
■ its true nature Faith can be justified by 
nothing but itself. Like the consciousness of 
God and of duty — of which indeed it is but 
another mode — it is a primary formative 
principle, which cannot be deduced or derived 
from anything else. Any apparent derivation 
of it is inevitably a circular process. This, 
however, is what the understanding is slow to 
admit It seeks for an explanatory antece- 
dent of Faith just as it might of any event in 
nature. Hence as Christian theology super- 
vened on Christian faith, the latter, pressed 
for its reason why, could only appeal to the 
ostensible facts embodied in the tradition of 
the Church ; which was in effect to ascribe its 
origin to an assent given in the past to a 
certain interpretation of certain events, while 
in truth both interpretation and assent were 
the result of the Faith supposed to be derived 
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from them. Faith thus came to found itself, 
or rather to suppose itself founded, upon 
dogma : />. upon propositions representing 
neither demonstrable truths of science, nor 
ultimate conditions necessary to the possibility 
of experience and knowledge, nor formative 
ideas of reason, nor imperatives of morality, 
but either miraculous transactions, or deduc- 
tions from and explanations of those supposed 
transactions. Nor could the process of 
theorising upon its origin fail to react upon 
Faith itself. It was not that one man was 
accounting for the faith of another, but that 
the faithful were adjusting their faith to the 
demands of their own understanding. Hence 
dogma, a theory of Faith as originating in 
miracle, has come to be regarded by those, 
whose faith is really a certain disposition of 
the spirit towards God and man, as part and 
parcel of their Faith itself ; and though zeal for 
dogma is often related in inverse proportion 
to the power of faith in the higher sense, yet 
the latter cannot but suffer from disturbance 
of a doctrine which has for ages been the 
accepted compromise between the conscious- 
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ness of God and the importunities of the 
understanding, and which has wrought itself 
into the language and institutions of all the 
churches. 

Why then, it may be asked, except out of 
wilful mischief, should the supposed dogmatic 
basis of Faith be disturbed at all? It is 
admitted that Faith, as the spiritual source of 
the Christian life, is the highest condition of 
human character. Why, for the sake of rec- 
tifying what is at worst a speculative mis- 
take into which Christians have generally 
fallen as to the genesis of their faith, should 
we run the risk of making that condition more 
difficult to reach or to maintain } The answer 
is, that an inquiry into the relation between 
the life of faith and the order of the world is 
not one as to which it rests with the good 
pleasure of certain curious persons whether it 
shall be undertaken or no. The human spirit 
is one and indivisible, and the desire to know 
what nature is and means is as inseparable 
from it as the consciousness of God and the 
longing for reconciliation with Him. The 
scientific impulse on the one side, and the 
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faith that worketh by love on the other, ex- 
hibit the same spirit in different relations. It 
is only some mistake that we make as to the 
origin or office of either that brings them into 
apparent competition. The scientific impulsi^ 
goes on its own way and yields its own result. 
It traces the determination of event by event 
in a series to which it finds neither beginning 
nor end ; so that to those who have fancied 
that, if the course of events could be followed 
by memory far enough back or by a prophetic 
vision far enough forward, it would lead us to 
a divine act of creation or completion, iscience 
seems to make God disappear. An antece- 
dent in time which has itself had no antece- 
dent, a consequent in time which should have 
no further consequent, are found to be impos- 
sibilities ; and though it is a mistake to iden- 
tify the causation of any phenomenon with its 
antecedent in time, yet it is vain to seek fot 
it elsewhere than in condition!, of which eacl 
is itself conditioned and, as related to sense 
sensibly verifiable. A proposition which as- 
serts divine causation for any phenomenon is 
not exactly false, but turns out on strict 
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analysis to be unmeaning. Science is thus 
within its right so long as it merely rejects all 
imagination of an intrusion of the supernatural 
within the natural, or of a limit where the one 
ends and the other begins. It is another 
matter when it goes on to assume that there 
is nothing not natural. In such an assump- 
tion it is> so to speak, belying itself, for no 
one has yet succeeded in showing how for a 
being which was only a part of nature a science 
of nature should be possible, or how the 
thinking subject, apart from which nature 
itself would not be, should be itself natural. 
Science is therefore misunderstanding its awn 
origin and office when, not content with 
showing the 'supernatural' to be a mere 
phrase to which no reality corresponds, it 
seeks to apply the same process to the spiritual 
Its own existence is a witness to the reality 
of the spiritual, though this, just because it is 
the source of knowledge, cannot be one of its 
objects. The true lesson which it teaches is 
that God is not to be sought in nature, nor in 
any beginning or end of nature, but in man 
)iimself. It warns us against trying to make 
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statements about God as we might about any 
matter of fact which, in the strict sense, we 
know, but it does not touch that relation of 
the inner man to a higher form of itself of 
which the expression is to be found,, not in 
the propositions of theology, but in prayer 
and praise — the prayer which asks for nothing, 
the praise which thanks for nothing, but God's 
fulfilment of Himself — and in that effort after 
an ideal perfection which is the spring of the 
moral life. 

But while science, rightly understood, 
leaves to the spiritual life all the room which 
this on its part, when rightly understood, re- 
quires, it is seldom that the pursuit of science 
leaves leisure for a true philosophy of what 
3cience is and implies. The man of science 
is apt to deny the existence of, or at least our 
concern with, anything which is not strictly 
an object of science or matter of fact As 
the moral life cannot be altogether ignored, 
he misinterprets it into a natural history, and 
in so doing, though he cannot make it what 
he understands it to be, he runs the risk of 
lowering its ideal. Meanwhile the theologian 
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co-operates with him in error by insisting on 
that misconception of the basis of faith which 
brings it and science into competition on the 
same ground. He will have it that Faith 
stands or falls with the admission or rejection 
of certain propositions concerning matters of 
fact, concerning the causation of events, which 
are strictly within the domain of science and 
which it must inevitably reject. The man of 
science is ready enough of himself to assume 
that the spiritual is no more than the super- 
natural, which he has always found to be a 
refuge for ignorance. When he hears the 
theologian telling the same tale, and talking 
glibly of some * projection of the supernatural 
within the natural * a$ the origination of Faith, 
his prejudice is confirmed, and he naturally 
supposes that Faith is merely one of the 
modes of ignorance, which he has to clear out 
of his way. Hence arises that conflict be- 
tween religion and science which nowadays 
is on the tongues of all and in the hearts of 
many — a conflict for which the champions on 
both sides are fond of telling us that there is 
no real ground, while they are alike main- 
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taining positions which, so long as they are 
held, render it simply unavoidable. It is by 
jio means therefore a piece of mere intellec- 
tual wantonness to disturb the faithful in that 
theory of their faith which they have come to 
think inseparable from faith itself: to inquire 
whether Faith, as a spiritual state, is neces- 
sarily dependent on assent to those propo- 
sitions concerning ostensible matters of fact, 
which form the basis of theological dogma. 
Such inquiry is necessary for the vindication 
of Faith itself, and even for its presentation 
in its properly scriptural character. It is as 
presumed to be so dependent on miracle that 
it has come to be opposed to reason in a 
manner foreign, as we have seen, to the Faith 
of the New Testament, while conversely that 
opposition to sense, which is its characteristic 
in the New Testament, tends to disappear. 
If Faith were really belief in the occurrence 
of certain miraculous events upon transmitted 
evidence of the senses of other people, its cer- 
tainty would after all be merely a weaker form 
of the certainty of sense. Such a Faith is 
neither intrinsically worth maintaining, nor in 

G 
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the long run can it maintain itself, against the 
demands of reason. Reason will not be kept at 
bay by being told that certain truths are above 
it, when these * truths,' if they are anything at 
all, are propositions concerning matters of fact 
to which from their nature the principles regu- 
lating all knowledge must be fully applicable. 
Under different relations, or in different modes 
of itself, reason is the source alike of Faith 
and of knowledge. It is but put at strife with 
itself when in its character of faith it is sup- 
posed to claim an assent which, as the source 
of the effort after knowledge, it must seek to 
set aside. 

A full justification of the statement that 
Reason is the source alike of Faith and of 
knowledge would carry me too far from my 
present purpose, which is to enforce the prac- 
tical nature of Faith. What it is intended to 
convey is something of this sort. Reason is 
self-consciousness. It is only as taken into 
our self-consciousness, and so presented to us 
as an object, that anything is known to us. 
Thus everything that we know is known to 
us as a constituent of one world, by the other 
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constituents of which it is necessarily deter- 
mined. Hence arises the conception of what 
we call the uniformity of nature — a concep- 
tion which, though it may be only formulated 
and articulated at a comparatively late stage 
of scientific reflection, is really involved in all 
knowledge whatever. In conceiving of a 
nature or ' objective world * at all, we neces- 
sarily conceive it as uniform. If we assert a 
suspension of its laws, a break in its conti- 
nuity, to have taken place even in a single 
case ; if we maintain so much as the possi- 
bility of an intrusion or * projection' of extra- 
natural agency within the natural ; though we 
may be willing to stake our life upon the 
proposition or more truly upon some moral 
or spiritual interest which we wrongly sup- 
pose it to involve, we are none the less saying 
what is intrinsically unmeaning; for we are 
affirming the existence of knowledge and 
nature, and at the same time denying the 
principle in virtue of which alone knowledge 
is possible and there is for our consciousness 
such a thing as nature. But though Reasou 
is thus, in the sense explained, the source of 
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our knowledge of nature, it can never give 
completeness to that knowledge or in conse^ 
quence find in nature an object adequate to 
itself. Nature remains to us an endless series 
in which the knowing of anything implies of 
itself something further to be known. Yet 
the assurance of there being a reality, one, 
complete, and absolute, has been the source 
of that very knowledge which cannot become 
^ knowledge of such reality. Through it alone 
a nature — the cosmos of our experience, as 
Mr. Lewes well calls it — has arisen for us.' It 
is involved in the presence of Reason in us, 
as our self-consciousness, as the consciousness 
of a subject which is at once the negation and 
the unity of all things ; which we do not know 
but are, and through which we know. As in 
us, this rational self-consciousness supervenes 
upon sense, and it is because the data of sense 
are the materials which it makes into a 
knowledge, that a margin always remains to 
be known beyond what it can know and that 
thus it cannot know the absolute. But, though 
communicated to us in a mode which does 
not allow of its being itself in a strict sense 
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known, it keeps before us an object which we 

may seek to become. It is an element of 

identity between us and a perfect Being, who is 

in full realisation what we only are in principle 

and possibility. That God is, it entitles us 

to say with the same certainty as that the 

world is or that we ourselves are. What He 

is, it does not indeed enable us to say in the 

same way in which we make propositions 

about matters of fact, but it moves us to 

seek to become as He is : to become like 

Him, to become consciously one with Him, 

to have the fruition of His Godhead. In this 

sense it is that Reason issues in the life of 

Faith. 

An objector here may naturally ask, how; 

if we do not know what God is, we can seek 

to become as He is. Does not the limitation 

we admit to the possibility of knowledge 

make faith too, in the sense described, an 

impossibility, or at any rate reduce it to a 

vague aspiration — 

* The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow * ? 
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Now, in the first place, it may be noticed 
that some limitation to our knowledge of the 
object of Faith is implied in the very idea of 
Faith. If we knew God as we know any- 
thing else, if His nature had been revealed to 
us by miraculous evidence of a kind with that 
which convinces us of iriatters of fact, then 
would faith be no more faith. As St. Paul 
says of Hope, which is but another name for 
Faith, ' We are saved by hope, but hope that 
is seen is not hope.' In a certain respect 
there is a correspondence between Faith, as 
the practical consciousness of God, and the 
artist's consciousness of an ideal. The ideal 
which governs the production of a work of 
art — whether it be the ideal of an imitation 
of nature, or of something so far removed 
from this as I should suppose a musical com- 
position to be — is not in the proper sense an 
object of knowledge to the artist. It is not 
anything which he could adequately describe 
in words. He can but gradually, and never 
completely, define the ideal by means of the 
work in which it is to some extent realised. 
It thus appears that an object of conscious- 
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ness may be in the highest degree operative 
— not upon us, but in and through us — and in 
that most proper sense real, which yet is not 
known, but can only come to be known indi- 
rectly or piece-meal through the gradual re- 
sults of its operation. It will be observed 
further, that such an ideal object does not 
exist apart from the consciousness of it. It 
is not what we suppose an external thing to 
be — tliere ready-made before and indepen- 
dently of our being aware of it It exists 
only in the consciousness : yet any conscious- 
ness of it that the artist could call his own or 
that he could express — not in a description 
before-hand, but in his most finished work — 
falls far short, as he would- tell us, of the ideal 
itselt The ideal exists in his consciousness, 
yet not in its full reality, for if it did it would 
no longer be an ideal. There is an identity 
between it and his consciousness of it ; other- 
wise it would not exist for him at all. Yet it 
must be more and other than his conscious- 
ness of it, or that consciousness would not be 
of an ideal. 

By help of this analogy it may be under- 
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stood how there may be a consciousness of 
God, which is not a knowledge of Him of a 
kind with our knowledge of matters of fact, 
and yet is the most real, because the most 
operative, of all spiritual principles: a con- 
sciousness not definable like an ordinary 
conception, but which defines itself in a moral 
life expressive of it ; which is not indeed an 
external proof of the existence of God, but 
is in principle that existence itself — a first, 
communication of the Godhead. Such con- 
sciousness has in manifold forms been the 
moralising agent in human society, nay the 
formative principle of that society itself. The 
existence of specific duties and the recog- 
nition of them, the spirit of self-sacrifice, the 
moral law and the reverence for it in its most 
abstract and absolute form — all no doubt pre- 
suppose society ; but society, of a kind to 
render them possible, is not the creature of 
appetite and fear, or of the most complicated 
and indirect results of these. It implies the 
action in man of a principle in virtue of 
which he projects himself into the future or 
into some other world as some more perfect 
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being than he actually is, and thus seeks not 
merely to satisfy momentary wants but to 
become 'another man' — to become more 
nearly as this more perfect being. Under 
this influence wants and desires that have 
their root in the animal nature become an 
impulse of improvement (' Besserungstrieb ')f 
which forms, enlarges, and re-casts societies ; 
always keeping before man in various guise, 
according to the degree of his development^ 
an unrealised ideal of a Best which is his God, 
and giving Divine authority to the customs or 
laws by which some likeness of this ideal is 
wrought into the actuality of life. I cannot 
here attempt to trace even in outline, as a 
Philosophy of History should do, the pro- 
cess by which God*s revelation of Himself in 
the human consciousness has thus issued in 
the institutions by which our elementary 
moralisation is brought about ; or to show 
how upon this process there has supervened 
another in which the consciousness of God 
has come to distinguish itself from these its 
partial and changing results, and to recognise 
itself alone, in opposition to any outward law 
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of state or church, as the manifested God, His 
communication of Himself in spirit and in 
truth. We are born, so to speak, into a world 
in which these processes have already been 
carried so far, in which the consciousness of 
God has already so far embodied itself, that 
the problem of faith for us is rather to 
overcome the selfishness and conceit wKich 
prevent us from taking into ourselves in- 
dividually the revelation of God which is 
everywhere about us, than to develope that 
revelation more fully. It is our very fami- 
liarity with God*s expression of Himself in 
the institutions of society, in the moral law, 
in the language and inner life of Christians, 
in our own consciences, that helps to blind us 
to its divinity, and emboldens us to claim the 
right to please ourselves unabashed by its 
presence. Yet if thus, by refusing to recog- 
nise it, we turn the light that is in us to 
darkness, how great is that darkness ! In the 
higher forms of the Christian religion the 
spirit of man has reached that stage — some- 
times called by mystics the reign of the Holy 
Ghost — in which the consciousness of God is 
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a consciousness of Him, no longer as an 
outward power, but as one with itself, — as 
reconciled and indwelling. If it becomes so 
perverted in us that, having ceased to look 
for a God outside us, we will not recognise 
Him in ourselves and in that which our con- 
science reveals to us, we are committing the 
true sin against the Holy Ghost — a sin un- 
pardonable, in the sense that it shuts us out 
from the higher life — the life of correlative 
self- reverence and self-abasement, of self- 
sacrifice and self-development — the life of 
faith. 

The enemy which religion, i.e. a God- 
seeking morality, has now to fear, is not a 
passionate atheism. Such atheism is often a 
religion which misunderstands itself. It is 
seeking after God, but in the hurry of irrita- 
tion against the ignorance and fear which call 
themselves religious, it cannot recognise its 
object under the old name. It may limit and 
distort the spiritual life, and yet leave the 
spring of its nobility untouched. Not from 
it is our danger, but from the slow sap of an 
undermining indifference which does not deny 
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God and Duty, but ignores them ; which does 
not care to trouble itself about them, and 
finds in our acknowledged inability to know 
them, as we know matters of fact, a new ex- 
cuse for putting them aside. It is this which 
takes off the native beauty from the fair 
forehead of a child-like faith, and leaves, not 
the scars of a much-questioning and often- 
failing but still believing search after Gody 
whom so to seek is to find, but the vacancy 
of contented worldliness or the sneer of the 
baffled pleasure-seeker. . 

It is indeed no new malady. While * the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit ' it must always 
be at work, and may be as prevalent in an 
age of orthodoxy as in an age of doubt But 
we know it best and have most to fear it in 
the form which it takes from the temper of our 
own time. Most of us, I should suppose, who 
have felt the influence of modern 'culture ' at 
all, must have felt that it has been giving at 
any rate great opportunities to this enemy of 
our spiritual life. Everything has had a 
history, we have learnt complacently to say. 
The notions of God, of duty, of an ideal life 
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have been constantly shifting. They have 
* developed,* and that is vaguely taken to 
mean that they are transitory phases of a 
force moving we know not whence or whither. 
' We are children of nature, the offspring of 
circumstance; nature and circumstance may 
be left to make us what they will, so long as 
we take our fill undisturbed of such pleasures 
as they put in our way. A perfect Being 
whom we cannot know, an absolute law which 
we cannot describe, are clearly ho concern 
of ours,' So, more or less articulately, we are 
apt to argue ; and though the Divine con- 
sciousness in us, which is necessary even to 
the possibility of our so arguing, cannot thus 
be wholly suppressed, it is prevented from 
duly actualising itself, and we are left in a state 
of moral triviality than which the darkest de- 
spair of doubt is far more noble. Even though 
we bear up against the deadening influence, 
yet as criticism compels us to discard, one 
after another, * the fair humanities of old 
religion' — the anthropomorphic formulae in 
which we have been used to express to our- 
selves the presence and action of God as an 
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external person moulding nature to His pur* 
poses and intervening in it when and how He 
will — our spiritual life cannot but feel the 
change. It lacks the means of utterance and 
communication. We know not how to speak 
of Divine things to each other; we are es- 
tranged from the sympathies of the Christian 
congregation. Yet * still the heart doth need 
a language ; * and, unable to use the old or to 
make a new one, it loses the energy which 
free exercise and expression are needed to 
sustain. Our moral standard indeed may not 
suffer. We may persist grimly in the walk of 
duty and refuse to acquiesce in the attitude 
of disbelief, but * the fire so bright, the love 
so sweet, the unction spiritual* are ours no 
longer. 

It may seem more easy to show the in- 
evitableness of this state of mind than a way 
of deliverance from it. No deliverance indeed 
is to be looked for from without. No jiis- 
covery in nature, no ' glimpses of the unseen,' 
no revived force or recognition of authority, 
will bring us help. Faith is not to be saved 
by anything that would supersede faith, but 
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only by its own faithfulness ; and it will be 
so saved if, through the trial to which in the 
criticism of its supposed dogmatic basis it is 
subjected, it learns more clearly to recognise 
its native divinity — the God that worketh in 
it — and its proper independence of external 
support. Thus finding in itself the revelation 
which it seeks in vain elsewhere, it does not 
cease to be — -rather it becomes again — wha.t 
in essence it was to St. Paul. It is in his spirit, 
I venture to think, that we may reason thus 
with our doubts. * You complain that by 
searching you cannot find out God. No eye 
can see, or ear hear Him. The assertion that 
He exists cannot be verified like any other 
matter of fact. But what if that be not be- 
cause He is so far off, but because He is so 
near. You cannot know Him as you know 
a particular fact related to you, but neither 
can you so know yourself; and it is yourself 
— not as you are but as in seeking Him you 
become — that is His revelation. " Say not in 
thine own heart, who shall ascend into heaven 
or descend into the deep," to find God in "the 
height of another world or in the depths of 
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nature ? *' The word of God is very nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart " It is 
the Word that has been made man ; that has 
been uttering itself in all the high endeavour, 
the long-suffering love, the devoted search for 
truth, which have so far moralised mankind, 
and that now speaks in your conscience. It 
is the God in you which strives for communi- 
cation with God. 

*' Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit 

with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet/' 

Not as to the sensual ear, nor necessarily 
through the stinted expression of verbal 
signs, but as a man communes with his own 
heart, you may speak to God. Though you 
know not what you should pray for as you 
ought, yet the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for you with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. Look not for an external answer to 
your prayer. Your prayer will be its own 
answer, even as the virtuous action is its own 
reward. Prayer indeed, if of the right sort, 
is already incipient action ; or, more properly, 
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it is a moral action which has not yet made 
its outward sign. It is the determination of 
desire by the consciousness of God, and is an 
incident of that process which, as the effort to 
realise a conception of absolute law, to fulfil 
our true vocation, to develope humanity, to 
enact God in the world, constitutes the 
morally good life. Neither the prayer nor 
the life is a means to anything beyond itself. 
Each has its value simply as the expression 
or realisation of the Divine principle which 
renders each possible. To ask for a verifica- 
tion of your idea of God before you pray, or 
for a proof of the existence of an absolute 
moral law before you deny yourself in obedi- 
ence to its command, is to deprive yourself of 
the benefit of the only proof or verification 
which the nature of the case admits. You 
cannot find a verification of the idea of God 
or duty ; you can only make it. God is not 
something outside and beyond the conscious- 
ness of Him, any more than duty is outside 
and beyond the consciousness of it. The true 
verification of the consciousness is the life of 
prayer and self-denial which expresses it. 

H 
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Though the failing heart cries out for evidence, 
at the worst live on as if there were God and 
duty, and they will prove themselves to you 
in your life. The witness which God has 
given of Himself in the spiritual history of 
mankind you will in this way make your own.' 
Whether such language will carry much 
meaning to those to whom I speak I cannot 
but feel doubtful. But I can only say to them 
what I say to myself, and offer them the 
thoughts in which, amid much misgiving and 
frequent failure of heart and will, I still find 
assurance. Even if the truth of such thoughts 
be accepted, the difficulty of making them 
available for the daily food which human 
weakness requires still remains. They may 
suffice for us while reason is strong and the 
temper calm, but when 

* Our light is low 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle, and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of Being slow,' 

we need another sustenance — the support, 
as we should be apt to say, of something 
more 'objective' and tangible. It is idle 
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to ignore the reality and inevitableness of 
this demand, nor, though we may antici- 
pate a time when it will be rather met by 
the sympathies of a society breathing the 
Christian spirit than by the propositions of 
an anthropomorphic theology, will this an- 
ticipation give us much practical help, since 
the needed sympathies are at present scarcely 
to be found except among those to whom they 
seem dependent upon such a theology. To 
those therefore who find themselves, not 
indeed even seemingly detached from the 
eternal basis of faith, but to a certain degree 
weakened and distressed in their spiritual 
walk by inability to adopt the received dog- 
matic expression of the Christian faith and 
by consequent estrangement from Christian 
society, I must frankly confess that there is 
no present compensatory support which I can 
indicate. I can but make a few suggestions 
for lessening the danger and loss which can- 
not be wholly avoided. 

In the first place, let us not make the 
estrangement wider than it need be. Inability 
to adopt the creeds of Christendom in their 
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natural sense — and in any other sense they 
are best left alone — need not disqualify us 
from using its prayers. A creed is meant to 
serve either as an article of agreement with 
other men, or as a basis of theological argu- 
ment ; and from each point of view there are 
objections to using its words in any other mean- 
ing than that which they are ordinarily under- 
stood to bear. But in prayer we need not 
ask whether our words are such as would be 
understood by others in the same sense as by 
us, or whether they convey a correct theological 
conception. They are not meant to be heard 
of men. ' He that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind of the spirit/ So 
long as our prayers express the effort after a 
higher life> recognised as proceeding from, and 
only to be satisfied by, the grace of God, the 
theological formulae in which they are clothed 
are of little importance. In the prayers of 
the Christian Church, issuing as they do from 
a consciousness to which the death in Christ 
to sin and the new life in Him unto God, a 
free forgiveness and the indwelling of the 
Spirit^ represented spiritual experiences, we 
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have modes of utterance which in the de- 
velopment of the same consciousness — and it 
cannot be developed without utterance — ^we 
may properly make our own. The fact that 
others who use them have beliefs as to his* 
torical occurrences which we do not share, 
need not prevent us from sharing with them 
what is not the expression of an historical 
belief but of a spiritual aspiration. Such 
participation is of the more value when it 
becomes part of a general co-operation in that 
active life of the Christian society, in which 
the prayers of the congregation find their 
proper complement. It is often for want of 
this co-operation that Faith, as a spiritual 
principle, tends to languish in those to whom 
the traditional dogmatic expression of it has 
become impossible. Such persons are much 
too ready to acquiesce in isolation as a neces- 
sary result of their opinions. It is rather the 
result of an obtrusion of their opinions, with 
which vanity and impatience have much to 
do. The days of tests and declarations, ex- 
cept for clerical functions, are over, and it is 
surely a weakness, when we are not pressed 
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for our opinions, to make so much of them to 
other people, or to ourselves, as tb be excluded 
or to exclude ourselves from joining in a 
common activity, the spirit of which we in- 
wardly reverence and would gladly make our 
own, while in separation we are almost cer- 
tain to lose it. It is one of the misfortunes of 
our life here that it tends to make us overrate 
the importance of opinions as compared, I do 
not say with mere outward conduct, but with 
the practical principles of the inner life ; and 
even though, as a matter of theory, we avoid 
this mistake, yet our position and employ- 
ment allow us few openings into that active 
life of charity in which Christian faith is most 
readily realised. Even here, however, in our 
intercourse with each other, there are oppor- 
tunities for us to * bear one another's burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ ; ' nor, because 
much of our intellectual activity is the result 
of mere curiosity or emulation, should we 
forget that there is such a thing as a pursuit 
of truth, in principle identical with the striving 
after God which animates the moral life. 
Those of us to whom University life is merely 
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an avenue to the great world, would do well 
betimes to seek opportunities of co-operation 
with those simple Christians whose creed, 
though we may not be able exactly to adopt 
it, is to them the natural expression of a spirit 
which at the bottom of our heart we recognise 
as higher than our own. In the every-day life 
of Christian citizenship, in its struggle against 
ignorance and vice, such opportunities are 
readily forthcoming. It will be rather, it is 
true, on the fringe of the Church that such 
work will lie. For some of the deeper cha- 
rities, so to speak, of the Christian society — 
such as ministering to the spiritual wants of 
the sick — ^speculative differences may for the 
present necessarily disqualify us. But there re- 
mains a large range of Christian activity, from 
which our excommunication will be our own 
fault. In it, if we will exercise the needful 
restraint — if we will curb our conceit, and 
watch our tongues, and keep aloof from temp- 
tations to controversy — ^we may still have 
some experience of that fellowship with the 
saints which is necessary for our daily suste- 
nance in the life of Faith. 
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Meanwhile, if the present distress must 
still for a time continue, if the cheerfulness 
and brightness of faith should still seem ne- 
cessarily to disappear along with the abandon- 
ment of that dogmatic expression of it which 
criticism invalidates, let us be all the firmer 
in refusing any compromise with our lower 
nature. It is not the reality of God or of the 
ideal law of conduct that is in question, but 
the adequacy of our modes of expressing 
them. We may be passing through a period 
of transition from one mode of expressing 
them to another, or perhaps to an admission 
of their final ineffableness. Whatever we do, 
let us not make the difficulties of the transi- 
tion an excuse for concessions to the spirit of 
self-indulgence. If doubts come thick, and 
we have ceased to look for any rending of the 
heavens to remove them, so that our faith in 
God no longer brings the old joy and peace 
of believing, let us rather ask ourselves what 
right we have to be happy than seek our 
happiness in pleasures where, because we are 
capable of God, we cannot find it. Faith in 
God and duty will survive much doubt and 
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difficulty and distress, and perhaps attain to 
some nobler mode of itself under their influ- 
ence. But if once we have come to acquiesce 
in such a standard of living as must make us 
wish God and duty to be illusions, it must 
surely die. 
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Wright's Elements of Plane Geometry, crown 8vo 6«. 

Land Swrveyingy Drawing, and Practical Mathematics. 

Binns*s Orthog^phic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, 18mo Is. 

Hulme's Worked Questions in Geometrical Drawing, super royal 8ro 7s. (id. 

Kimber's Graduation Mathematics, 8yo. 2s. or with Solutions, 6^. Sd. 

— Mathematical Course for the University of London, 8vo 12s. 

To he had in Two Parts, 6s. Bd. each. Key, in 2 Parts, 6*. each. 

MUbum's Mathematical FormulsB for Candidates, post 8vo Zs.Sd, 

Nesbit's Practical Land Surveying, 8vo 12*. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo 12*. 

Wint^'s Mathematical Exercises, post 8vo 6s. fid. 

— Elementary Geometrical Drawing. Part I. post 8vo. 3*. 6d. ; Part II. 6*. %d, 
Wrigley's Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, 8yo. 8*. 6d. 

Mtisical Works hy Jolin Hnllab, LL.D. 

r ullah's Method of Teaching Singling, crown 8yo 2s. 6d. 

— Exercises and Figures in the same, crown 8yo 1*. or 2 Parts, Bd. each. 

Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in the same, Nos. 1 to XL. Five 

Parcels of Eight Sheets each per Parcel 6*. 

Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet 1*. Sd. 

Card of Chromatic Scale Id. 

A. Short Treatise on the Stave 2s. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony, royal Svo. Two Parts each 1*. 6<l. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony 1*. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8yo 2s. 6d. 

Wilhem's Manual of Singing. Parts I. & II. 2s. 6d. or together 6*. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. & II. Books I. <& II each 8<l. 

Large Sheets to Wilhem's Manual, Part I. Nos. I. to VIII. in a Parcel 6*. 

— — — — — IX. to XL. 4 Parcels of 8 Nos... each 6*. 

— — — — PartlL XLLtoLII 9s. 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music, royal 8vo Sd, 

Infant School Songs 6d. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet, crown 8yo. Bd, 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised Bd, 

Budiments of Musical Grammar, royal Svo 8«. 

Bohool Bongs for 2 and 8 Voices. 2 Books, Svo each Bd. 
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Longnnans' Oeographical Beading Books, edited hy Bvdler. 

Introductory Book, by Stewart, f cp. 8vo 6d, 



Earope and America (excluding British 
Poeeessions), by G. G. Chisholm, 
M.A. B.Sc. F.R.G.S. with 4 Maps 
and 36 Illustrations, fcp. 8yo. 2^. 



Physical Geography, by W. J. Stewart, 

B.A. fcp. 8vo. 9d. 
'The British Islands, by Thomas Parry, 

U. dd. 
The British Colonies and Dependencies, 

with 6 Maps and 35 Diagrams and 

Illustrations, fop. 870. 2s, 

Political and Historical Geography, 

. Awdry's Mikra Hellas : an Outline of Classical Geography, crown 8yo 9<2. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the ' Sunbeam,' School Edition, fcp. 8to. 2s, ; 

School-Prize Edition, with gilt edges, 3«. 
Butler's Ancient and Modem Geography, post 8yo 7«. 6<l. 

— Sketch of Modem Geography, post 8to 4*. 

— Sketch of Ancient Geography, post 8to 4*. 

■Hiley's Child's First Geography, ISine 94. 

— Elementary Greography for Beginners, 18mo l<. 6(2. 

'Qughes's Child's First Book of Greography, 18mo 9<i. 

— Geography of the British Empire, for Beginners, 18mo 

— General Geography, for Beginners, 18mo. 9d. Questions, 9d. 

— Manual of Geography, with Six Coloured Maps, fcp. Svo 7«. 6d 

Or in Two Parts : — 1. Europe, U. 6d. II. Asia, Africu, America, &c. 4s. 

— Manual of British Geography, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Johnston's Competitive Geography of the World, post 8yo 6s. 

— — — British Isles, poet 8vo ls.6d» 

— — Intermediate and General Geography Is. 

— 600 (Questions in Geography, fcp. 8vo Is. 3d. 

J'ohnston's (Keith) Gazetteer, or Greographical Dictionary, Svo 42s, 

X.upton'8 Examination-Papers in Geography, crown 8yo 1*. 

M'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo Is.Qd, 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, fcp. 8vo 64. 

-Stepping-Stone to Geogn^phy, 18mo. Is, 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, fcp. 2s. or with Maps, 2s. 6d. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geography, 18mo 1*. 

Physical Geography and Geology, 

Hughes's (E.) Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo. 3s. 6d, Questions, M, 

— (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo 1*. 

JCeith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes, 12mo 6s. 6d. Key 2s. 6(2. 

Proctor's Elementary Physical Geography, fcp. Svo Is. 6d, 

School Atlases and Maps. 

•Sutler's Atlas of Modem Geography, royal Svo 10*. Qd,. 

— Junior Modem Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Svo 4s. dd, 

— Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal Svo 12s. 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Svo 4s. 6(2. 

— General Atlas, Modem & Ancient, royal 4to 22«. 

^Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography, 25 entirely New Coloured Maps, 

imperial Svo. or imperial 4ta 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Outline Main of Greece and Palestine from the Same, Id. each. 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography, S3 entirely New Coloured Maps, 
imperial Svo. or Imperial 4to. 5^. cloth. 

Ten Outline Maps from the Same, Id. each. 
^Public Schools Historical Atlas, 101 Maps and Plans (53 Coloured) 5«. 
Four Outline Maps from the Same, Id. each. 
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Natural History and Botany, 

Bdmonds's Blementary Botany, fcp. 8yo. Woodcuts 2s, 

Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fcp. 8vo 12*. 

MaoaHster's Systematic Zoology of Vertebrates, 8ro 10*. 6d, 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, revised by Holdsworth, fcp. 8vo 6*. 

Owen's Natural History for Beginners, 18mo. Two Parts 9d. each, or 1 vol.. . 2j. 

— Stepping-Stone to Natural History, 18mo 2*.6d, 

Or in Two Parts.— I. Hammalia, Is. II. £irdSt Reptiles, and Fishes .... ts. 

Wood's Bible Animals, Svo 10«. 6d. 

— Homes without Hands, 8to 10«. M, 

— Common British Insects, crown Svo Zs,6d, 

— Insects at Home, Svo 10«. 6<I. 

— Insects Abroad, Svo 10«. 6d. 

— Out of Doors, crown 8vo , , . 6*. 

— Fetland Revisited, crown Svo. 7s. M. 

— Strange Dwellings, crown Svo. 5*. Popular Edition, 4to 6<f. 

Ohemistry, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, fcp. Svo Zs.M, 

Ellis's Introduction to Practical Organic Analysis, fcp. Svo 1*. 6d» 

Jago's Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical, fcp. Svo 2s. 

Kolbe's Inorganic Chemistry, by Humpidge, crown Svo 7*. 6d. 

Miller's Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, fcp. Svo Zs.Bi, 

Odling's Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown Svo $«. 

Reynolds's Experimental Chemistry, Part 1. 1*. M. ; Part II. 2s. 6d. ; Part III. 3*. M. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, ISmo M. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, fcp. Svo 4f. M. 

Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Chemical Analysis, fcp. Svo Zs.M, 

Tllden's Chemical Philosophy, fcp. Svo. Zs. 6d. With Answers to Problems 4*. 6rf. 

— Practical Chemistry, Principles of Qualitative Analysis, fcp. Svo 1*. M» 

Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical, 

▲bney's Treatise en Photography, fcp. Svo 3*. M. 

Anderson's Strength of Materials Zs. 6d. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry Zs. 6d. 

Ball's Elements of Astronomy 6<. 

Barry's Railway Appliances 3*. 6di, 

Bauerman's Systematic Mineralogy 6s, 

— Descriptive Mineralogy 6*. 

Bloxam and Huntington's Metals 6«. 

Glazebrook's Physical Optics 6#. 

Glazebrook and Shaw's Practical Physics 6«. 

Gore's Art of Electro-Metallurgy 6*. 

GriflBn's Algebra and Trigonometry (Notes and Solutions, 3*. 6d.) 3«. 6<f. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism Zs.&d. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat Zs.Sd, 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration (Key, Zs.Sd.) 3*. 6(f» 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry Zs.Bd, 

Freece & Sivewright's Telegraphy 5*. 

Rutley's Study of Rocks, a Text-Book of Petrology 4«. 6d» 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances 4*. Qd,. 

Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany 6*. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis 4j. sd.. 

Thorpe and Muir's (Qualitative Analysis 8*. ^d,. 

Tllden's Chemical Philosophy. 3*. 6d. With Answers to Problems 4i. m1 

Tin win's Elements of Machine Design 6*. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry 3^, fui^ 
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Natural PJiilosopJiy and Practical Science. 

Blozam and Huntington's Metals, f cp. 8to 5s, 

Day's Exercises in Blectrical Measurement, fcp. Syo Zs. Bd^ 

Downtng's Practical Hydraulics, Part I. Svo ■ 5s. Sd.. 

Bverett*a Vibratory Motion and Sound, Svo 7^. 6d, 

Q-aiiot*a Fbysics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, large crown Svo 15s, 

— Natural Philosophy, translated by the same, crown Svo 7s. 64- 

(}lazebrook and Shaw's Practical Physics, fcp. Svo 6s. 

Irving's Short Manual of Heat, fcp, Svo 2«. 6d^ 

Jenkin'b Electricity and Magnetism, fcp. Svo 3s. Sd, 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, fcp. Svo 3*. 6(i.. 

Preeoe and Sivewright's Telegraphy, crown Svo 5s. 

Tate's light <b Heat, for the use of Beginners, ISmo 9d». 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, & Pneumatics, ISmo 9d. 

— Electricity, explained for the use of Beginners, 18mo 9d.. 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity & Electro-Dynamics, ISmo 9d^ 

Treglohan's Magnetism, 6d. sewed, S^. cloth. 

Tyndall's Lesson in Electricity, with 58 Woodcuts, crown Svo 2s.6d» 

— Notes of Lectures on Electricity, Is. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 

— Notes of Lectures on Light, Is. sewed, Is. 6(2. cloth. 

Williamson & Tarleton's Elementary Treatise on Dynamics, crown Svo 10s, 6d.. 

The London Science Class-Books. 

Astronomy, by R. S. Ball, LL.D. F.R.S 1*. ed,. 

Botany, Morphology and Physiology, by W. E. McNab, M.D ls,6d. 

— the Classification of Plants, by W. R. McNab, M.D ls.6d. 

Geometry, Congruent Pigures, by O. Henrici, F.R.S 1*. 6d^ 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, by P. Magnus, B.Sc. Is. Qd. or with Answers 

2s. Worked Key 2s, 

Laws of Health, by W. H. Corfield, MA.. M.D 1*. 6d. 

Mechanics, by R. S. Ball, LL.D. P.R.S U.6d, 

Practical Physics : Molecular Physics and Sound, by F. Guthrie, F.R.S 1*. 6d^ 

Thermodynamics, by R. Wormell, M.A. D.Sc Is.Sd, 

Zoology of Vertebrate Animals, by A. McAlister, M.D ls.6d. 

Zoology of Invertebrate Animals, by A. McAlister, M.D Is, 6<2. 

Mechanics & Mechanism, 

Barry's Railway Appliances, fcp. Svo. Woodcuts 3*. 6d,. 

GKx)deve's Elements of Mechanism, crown Svo Ss, 

— Principles of Mechanics, crown Svo 6*. 

Magnus's Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, fcp. Svo 3s. 6d, 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances, small Svo 4^. 6<2.. 

Tate's Elements of Mechanism, 12mx) 3s. 6d, 

— Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo 2s. Key 3s. 6d.. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for Beginners, ISnlo 9d.. 

T wisden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown Svo 10*. 6d» 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, crown Sve Ss. 6<l». 

Popula/r Astronomy & Navigation, 

Ball's Elements of Astronomy, fcp. Svo 6«. 

Brinkley's Astronomy, by Stubbs & Brunnow, crown Svo 6j. 

Even's Navigation <& G-reat Circle Sailing, ISmo Is, 

Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, Twelfth Edition, square crown Svo 12*. 

Jeans's Handbook for the Stars, royal Svo 4«. M^ 

— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, royal Svo. Part I. Practical, Is. 6d, 

Part n. Theoretieal, 7s. 6d. or the 2 Parts in 1 vol. price 14*. 

Kimber's Elementary Astronomy, Svo 2s, 6(1.. 

Laughton's Nautical Surveying, fcp. Svo 6*. 

Merrifleld's Treatise on Navigation, crown Svo 5 
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Procter's Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, f cp. 8vo 1*. BeL 

— Library Star Atlas folio 15*. 

— New Star Atlas for Schools, crown 8vo 6«. 

:Stepping-Stone to Astronomy, 18mo 1*. 

"Tate's Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for Beginners, ISmo 9d. 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, crown Svo 9*. 

Animal Physiology & Preservation of Health, 

©ray's Education of the Peelings, crown Svo 2*. Bd. 

— Physiwlogy and the Laws of Health, f cp. Svo 1*. 

— Science of Man, crown Svo, 6s. 

Suckton's Pood and Home Cookery, crown Svo 2*. 6<f. 

— Health in the House, crown Svo 2«. 

— Our Dwellings : Healthy and Unhealthy, crown Svo 3*. Bd. 

<!orfield'8 Laws of Health, f cp. Svo 1*. Bd. 

House I Live In ; Structure and Functions of the Human Body, ISmo 2*. Bd. 

Mapother's Animal Physiology, ISmo I*. 

Wilson's Manual of Health Science, crown Svo 2*. Bd. 

General Knowledge & Chronology, 

"Slater's Sententice Chronolofficce, the Original Work, 12mo 1*. Bd, 

— -^ — improved by Miss Sewell, 12mo 3«. 6d. 

Stepping-Stone (The) to Knowledge, ISmo 1*. 

"Second Series of the Steppiag-Stone to General Knowledge, ISmo 1*. 

Sterne's Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each 2t. Keys each 4j. 

Mythology & Antiquities. 

Hort's New Pantheon, ISmo. with 17 Plates 2s. 6d, 

Rich's Illustrated Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, post Svo 7s, Bd. 

Witt's Myths of Hellas, translated by Tounghusband, crown Svo 3*. 6d. 

— The Trojan War do. do. crown Svo 2*. 

— The Wanderings of Ulysses do. crown Svo 3*. 6d. 

Biography, 

'Gleig's Life of the Duke of Welliagton, crown Svo 6*. 

Maoaulay's Clive, annotated by H. C. Bowen, M.A. f cp. Svo 2s. Bd, 

— Warren Hastings, annotated by S. Hales, f cp. Svo Is.Bd. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, re-written by W. L. R. Cates, fcp. Svo . .-. . 6*. 
Stepping-Stone (The) to Biography, ISmo Is. 

JSnglish History Reading Books, 

standard II. Old Stories from British History, by P. York Powell, M.A., with 

19 Woodcuts Bd. 

III. Alfred the Great and William the Conqueror, by P. York Powell, M.A., 

with 9 Woodcuts 8d. 



Pirst Series. 
Without Annotations or other Aids : 
*rV. Outlines of English History from 
B.C. 65 to AJ). 1603, by S. R. Gardi- 
ner, with 47 Woodcuts and Maps, 1*. 
V. Outlines of English History, Second 
Period, from 1603-lSSO, by S. R. 
Gkurdiner, with 40 Woodcuts and 
Maps, 1*. 6d. 
ITI. Historical Biographies, by S. R. 
Gardiner, with 40 Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 1«. 6<2. 



Alternative Series, in larger type and 
on thicker paper, with Vocabu- 
laries, Annotations, and Analyses : 

IV. Illustrated English History, Part I. 
from B.C. 55 to A.D. 14S6, by S. R. 
(Jardiner, Is. 
V. Illustrated English History, Part 11. 
from 14S5 to 16S9, by S. R. Gardi- 
ner, 1*. Zd. 

VI. Illustrated English History, Part 
III. from 16S9 to 1880, by S. R. 
Gardiner, 1*. 6<I. 



•VII. The English Citizen and the English State, by P. York Powell, M.A. 

[7n preparation. 
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JEpochs of Modem History, 

Clmrcli's Beginning of the Middle Ages, f cp. 8vo. Maps 28.%d» 

€k)z's Crusades, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2*. 6<l. 

Greigliton's Age of Blizabetli, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2«. M. 

G-airdner's Houses of Lancaater <Se York, fcp. 8to. Maps 2s. M., 

Oardiner's Thirty Years' War, 1618-1648, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2*. 6d. 

— Fimt Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution, fop. 8vo. Maps.... 29. 6d. 

— (Mn.) French Rerolution, 1789-1796, Maps 2«. 6d, 

Sale's Fall of the Stuarts, fcp. 8yo. Maps 2^. 6<2. 

Jolmson's Kormaiu in Europe, fcp. 8yo. Maps 2«. 6d. 

liOn^man's Frederick the Great and the Seven Years' War, fcp. 8vo. Maps . . 2^. 6<i. 

Ludlow's "War of American Independence, fcp. 8vo. Maps , 2«. 6d. 

McCarthy's Epoch of Reform, 1830-1860 2*. 6d. 

Morris's Age of Anne, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s. ^d, 

Seebohm's Protestant Revolution, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s. Zd, 

Btubbs's Early Plantagenets, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2^. 6d. 

Warburton's Edward the Third, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s. 

Bjpocha of English History, 

Creighton's Shilling History of England, Introductory, fcp. 8vo Is. 

Browning's Modem England, from 1820 to 1874 

Creighton's England a Continental Power, 1066-1216, fcp. Maps 9d. 

— Tudors and the Reformation, 1486-1603, fcp. 8vo. Maps 9d.. 

€rardiner*s Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603-1688, fcp. Maps 9d. 

Powell's Early England to the Korman Conquest, fcp. 8vo. Maps Is, 

Rowley's Rise of the People and G-rowth of Parliament, 1216-1485, fcp. Maps 9d, 

— Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1784, fcp. Maps 9d, 

Tancock's England during the Revolutionary Wars, 1765-1820 9d, 

£iPOclifi of English History, complete in 1 vol. fcp. 8vo 5s, 

Epochs of Ancient History, 

Beesfy's Graochi, Marius and Sulla, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s. M, 

Capes's Age of the Antonines, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s. 6(2. 

— Early Roman Empire, fcp. 8vo. Maps • 2s. Zd, 

Cox's Athenian Empire, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s, Zd, 

— _ Greeks & Persians, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s. %d, 

<3urteis's Rise of the Macedonian Empire, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s, M, 

Ihne's Rome to its Capture t^ the Gauls, fcp. 8to. Maps 2s. %d, 

Herivale's Roman Triumvirates, fcp» 8vo Maps 2s. %d, 

Sankey's Spartan and Theban Supremacies, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2s, ^, 

Smith's Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars, fcp. 8vo. Maps 2«. 6d. 

English History & Constitution. 

Amos's Primer of English Constitution and Government, crown 8vo 6*. 

Bartle's Synopsis of English History, fcp. 8vo 3s. 6d, 

Cantlay's English History Analysed, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Catechism of English History, edited by Miss Sewell, 18mo 1«. 6<Z. 

Epochs of English History, edited by Creighton, fop. 8vo 6s. 

Gardiner's Outline of English History, fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts and Maps 2s. 6d^ 

Gleig's First Book of History— England, 18mo. 2s. or Two Parts, 9d. eaeh. 

— British Colonies, or Second Book of History, 18mo Is. 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 9d. 

— Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo. 
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Littlewood*s Bssentials of English History, fop. 8to. 3«. 

Lnpton's School English History, crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

— Concise English History for Giyil Service Candidates, crown Syo. .. Zs.U, 

— Bzamination-Papers in History, crown 8vo 1*. 

Macaolay's Hisitory of England, Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown Svo is*. 

Horris's Class-Book History of England, fcp. 8vo 3«. &{. 

— Senior Standard History Readers, I. and II. Is. 6d. each ; III. Is. 9d. 

Bannie's Outline of the English Constitution, fcp. 8ro 2s. dd* 

Stepping-Stone to English History, 18mo 1«. 

History f Ancient & Modern, 

Browne's History of Oreece, for B^finn^rs, 18mo 9d. 

— History of Borne, for Beginners, 18mo 9d, 

Goz's General History of Greece, crown 8to 7<. 6d. 

— Lives of Greek Statesmen, fcp. 8vo 2«. 6d. 

Gleig's History of France, 18mo 1*. 

Hangnail's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo 2s. M, 

Maunder's Historical Treasury, with Index, fcp. 8vo 6s, 

Merivale's General History of Borne, crown 8vo. Haps 7«. 6d 

Puller's School History of Borne, abridged from Herivale, fcp. Haps Bs.6d. 

Sewell's Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp. 8vo 6s. 

— Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo ls.6d. 

— Child's First History of Bome, fcp. 8vo 2s.6d, 

— First History of Greece, fcp. 8vo Zs.6d, 

— Popular History of Franee, crown 8vo Is.StU 

Stepping-Stone to Grecian History, 18mo Is, 

Stepping-Stone to Boman History, 18mo. Is, 

Taylor's Student's Hanual of Ancient History, crown 8vo 7s. 6d, 

— Student's Hanual of Hodem History, crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 

— Student's Hanual of the History of India, crown 8vo 7s, 6d, 

Scrvpture History, Moral & Religious Works, 

Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp. 8vo 6s, 

Boultbee's Commentary on the Thirty-nine Articles, crown 8vo 6s. 

Bray's (Hrs.) Elements of Horality, fcp. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8vo 16s. 

Examination Questions on the above, by Gorle, fcp. 8vo Zs.6d. 

Conder's Handbook to the Bible, post 8vo. Haps, &g 7s. 6d. 

Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 vol. crown 8vo 7s. 64. 

Gleig's Sacred History, or Fourth Book of Histoir, 18mo. 2s, or 2 Parts, each 9d. 

Korris's Catechist's Hanual, 18mo Is.Zd. 

Potts's Paley's Evidences and Horse Paulinee, 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Biddle's Hanual of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo. 4s. Outlines of ditto 2s. 6d, 

Bogers's School and Ciiildren's Bible, crown 8vo 2s, 

Sewell's Preparation for the Holy Communion, 32mo Zs, 

Stepping-Stone to Bible Knowledge, 18mo Is, 

Whately's Introductbry Lessons on Christian Evidences, 18mo 6d, 

Auden's Analysis of ditto, 6d. Joly's Questions on ditto, 2d. 

Mental & Moral Philosophy, 

Abbott's Elements of Logic, 2s. 6d. sewed, or Zs. cloth. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, 8vo 10«. M,. 

— — annotited by Hunter, crown 8vo ds,M, 

— — annotated by Abbott, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo 64. 
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Bain*s Bhetoric and English Composition, crown Svo 4s, 

— Mental and Moral Science, crown 8yo IO4. 6d. 

Killick's Student's Handbook of Mill's System of Logic, crown Svo Zs, 6d, 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, f cp. 8to 2«. 

Stebbing's Analysis of Mill's Logic, 12mo Zs,M, 

Sully's Psychology, with reference to the Theory of Education, 8to 1 2«. 6<2. 

Swinburne's Picture Logic, crown 8yo 6s, 

Thomson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post 8to 64. 

Whately'8 Elements of Logic, crown 8to 4s. 6d. 

— Elements of Rhetoric, crown 8yc U.9d. 

— Lessons on Beasoning, f cp. 8yo Is.Bd. 

FHnciples of Teaching^ Sfc, 

Orawley's Handbook of Competitive Examinations crown 8to 2j. 6<2. 

Oill's Text-Book of Education, Method and School Management, fcp. 8yo. . . Zs. 

— Systems of Education, fcp. 8yo 2«. 6<2. 

— Art of Beligious Listruction, fcp. 8yo 2s. 

— Art of Teaching to Obeerye and Think, fcp. 8yo 3«. 

— Locke's Principles of Education, fcp. 8yo Is. 

Hewitt's Simple Object Le8S(»is for Infants, fcp. 8yo. First and Second 

Series each 8d. 

Johnston's (RJ Civil Service Guide, crown 8yo Zs.M, 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18mo \s,%d, 

Potts's Account of Cambridge Scholarships and Exhibitions, crown 8yo hs. 

Bobinson's Manual of Method and Organisation, fcp. 8yo 3^. 6d. 

Sewell's Principles of Education, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo 12«. 6d. 

Sullivan's Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12mo 24. 

Whitens Grammar' School Greek Texts, 



JSsop (Fables) & Palaephatus (Myths), 

32mo Price 1*. 

Homer, Iliad, Book I Is. 

— Odyssey, Book I Is. 

Lucian, Select Dialogues Is. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Books I. III. 

IV. V. <fc VI. Is. Sd. each ; Book II. 

Is. ; Book VII. 2s. 



Xenophon, Book I. without Vo- 
cabulary 3d. 

St. Matthew's and St. Luke's 
G-ospels, 28. Sd. each. 

St. Mark's and St. John's Gros- 
pels, Is. 6d. each. 

The Acts of the At>ostIes 2s. Sd. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans Is. Sd, 



The Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by John T. White, 

D.D. Oxon. Square 32mo. price 5s. 



White's Gramma/T' School Latin Texts, 



Cseaar, Gallic War, Books I. <fe II. 
V. & VI. Is. each. Book I. with- 
out Vocabulary, 3d. 

Caesar GaHic War, Books III. & 
IV. 9d. each. 

CsBsar, Gallic War, Book VII 1*. Sd. 

Oicero, Cato Major (Old Age) .... Is. Sd. 

CUoero, Lflelius (Friendship) .... Is. Sd, 

Butropias, Boman History, 
Books I. <b II. Is. Books III. ft 
IV. U 

Horace, Odes, Books I. II. <Se IV. Is. each. 

Horace, Odes, Book III Is.Sd. 

Honee, Bpodei dc Carmen Seculare Is, 



Nepos, Miltlades, Simon, Pausa- 
nias, Aristides 9d. 

Ovid, Selections from Epistles 
and Fasti Is, 

Ovid, Select Myths from Metamor- 
phoses 9d. 

Phtedrus, Select Easy Fables. . . . 9d. 

Phsedrus, Fables, Books I. & II . . Is. 

Sallust, Bellnm Catilinarium. ... Is. Sd, 

Virgil, Georgios, Book IV 1*. 

Virgil, JEneid, Books I. to VI. .1*. each. 
Book I. without Vocabulary . . 3d. 

Virgil, -aineid, Books VII. VIII. 
X. XI. XII «■.« 1'. Sd, es. 
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lilyy. Books XXII. and XXIII. The Latin Text witli Bnglish Explanatory 
G-rammatical Notes, and a Vocabolarly of Proper Names. Edited by John ' 
White, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. price 2t. M, each Book. 

TJve Greek Language. 

Bloomfield's C!ollege and School Greek Testament^cp. 8to hi. 

Bolland & Lang's Politics of Aristotle, post 8vo 7«. 

Crollifl's Chief Tenses of the Q-reek Irregular Verbs, Svo Is. 

— Pontes G-neci, Stepping-Stone to G-reek Grammar, 12mo &f. 

— Praxis Grssca, Etymology, 12mo 2<. ' 

— Greek Verse-Book, Praxis lambioa, 12mo As. 

Farrar'B Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo 4*. 

— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School, 12mo 1«. < 

Hewitt's Greek Examination-Papers, 12mo Is. 

Isbister's Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes, 12mo Zs. 

Jerram's Graeo6 Beddenda, crown 8to Is. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar, 12mo As.U 

Liddell & Scott's English-Greek Lexicon, 4to. 36«. Square 12mo Is. 

lin wood's Sophocles, Greek Text, Latin Notes, 4th Edition, Sto Ifo. 

Mahaffy's Classical Greek Literature, cr. Sto. Poets, Is. M. Piose Writers Is. 

Morris's Greek Lessons, square ISmo Part I. 2s. 6d. Part II. Is. 

Parry's Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo 3«. 6<i. 

Plato's Bepublio, Book I. Greek Text, English Notes by Hardy, crown Sto.. . Zs. 

Sheppard and Evans's Notes on Thucydides, crown Svo 7s. 6d. | 

Thucydides, Book IV. with Notes by Barton and Chavasse, crown Svo hs, 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. 2s. dd Key 2s. M. 

White's Xenophon's Expedition of Cyrus, with English Notes, 12mo 7«. 6<2,| 

Wilkins's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown Svo hs. Key 5«. 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown Svo 4«. 6d. Key 2s. 6d«l 

— New Greek Delectus, crown Sto 3«. 6d. Key 2«. 6d. 

— Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo 4f. Key 3«. 6d. 

— Prt'gressive Greek Anthology, 12mo 5«. 

— Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown Svo 7*. 6d> 

— Speeches from Thucydides translated, post Svo 64. 

Yonge's English-Greek Lexicon 4to. 21«. Square 12mo. 8«. 6d. 

The Latin Language, 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo 3«. 6<2. Key &i. 

— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose, 12mo bs. Key &s, 6d» 

— Cornelius Nepos, improved by White, 12mo Zs.td, 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improTed by White, 12mo 4«. fid. 

— Select Fables of Phaedrus, improTed by White, 12mo 2s. %d^ 

— Eutropius, improved by White, 12mo 24. &f. 

Gollis's Chief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs, Svo 1*. 

— Pontes LatiLni, Stepping-Stone to Latin Grammar, 12mo 3«. 6<f.. 

Hewitt's Latin Examination-Papers, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Xflbiftter's Ceesar, Books I.- VII. 12mo. 4». or with Reading Lessons 4f . 6d. 

— Ceesar's Commentaries, Books I.-V. 12mo Zs.%d. 

— First Book of Caesar's Gallic War, 12mo 1*. M. 

Jeffcott <Sb Tossdl's Helps for Latin Students, f cp. Svo 2«. 

Jerram's Latin6 Beddenda, crown Sto 1^, 6J_ 
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Kiennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, 12mo 2«. 

— Child's Latin Accidence, 12mo Is. 

— Elementary Latin Grammar, 12mo Zs, 6d^ 

— Elementary Latin Reading Book, or Tirocinium Latinmn, 12mo. . . 2s. 

— Latin Prose, Palsestra Still Latini, 12mo ts. 

— Siibeidia Primaria, Exercise Books to the Public School Latin 

Primer. I. Accidence and Simple Construction, 2j. 6d. II. Syntax Bs. 6(2. 

— Key to the Exercises in Subsidia Primaria, Parts I. & II. price 5s. 

— Subsidia Primaiia, III. the Latin Compound Sentence,. 12mo. .... Is.' 

— Curriculum Still Latini, 12mo 4s. Qd. Key Is. M^ 

— Palsestra Latina, or Second Latin Reading-Book, 12mo 5s. 

Kenny's Virgil's JEneid, Books I. II. III. <fe V. 18mo each Book Is. 

HiUington's Latin Prose Composition, crown 8vo 3s. 6d. 

— Selections from Latin Prose, crown 8vo 2s, Sd^ 

Hbody's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. The Accidence separately .... Is. 

Morris's Elementa Latina, fcp. Svo U.6d. Key 2s. 6(2.. 

Parry's Origines Romanae, from Livy, with English Notes, crown Svo 4*. 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo 2s. 6d, 

— — — — Grammar, by Rev. Dr. Kennedy, post Svo 7s. 6(2.. 

Prendergast's Mastery Series, Manual of Latin, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Bapier's Introduction to Composition of Latin Yerse> 12mo Zs,6d. Key 2^. 6(2. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Lat.-Eng. & Eng.-Lat. Dictionary, square 12mo. . . 10s, 6(2 » 

j The Latin-English Dictionary, 6«. 
Separately ■( ^j^^ English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 

Sheppard and Turner's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo 5s. Key 6s. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo 2*. 6(2. Key 3*. 6(2. 

Virgil's -Slneid, translated into English Verse by Conington, crown Svo 9s. 

— Works, edited by Kennedy, crown Svo iQs. Qd- 

— — translated into English Prose by Conington, crown Svo 9s. 

Walford's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 12mo. . .2s, 6(2. Key 5s. 

White and Riddle's Lai'ge Latin-English Dictionary, 1 vol. 4to 21*. 

White's Concise Latin-English Dictionary for University StutJents, royal Svo.l2.». 
White's Junior Students' Eng.-Lat. <b Lat.-Eng. Dictionary, square 12mo.. .. 5s. 

. . i The Latin-English Dictionary, price 3«. 
Separately | ^j^^ English-Latin Dictionary, price 8*. 
Willdns's Progressive Latin Delectus, 12mo 2s. 

— Easy Latin Prose Exercises, crown Svo 2*. 6(2. Key 2s. 6(2'v 

— Manual of Latin Piose Composition, crown Svo 4s, 6d. Key 2s. 6(2. 

— Latin Prose Exercises, crown Svo 4s. 6d. Key 5s. 

— Rules of Latin Syntax, Svo 2s. 

— Notes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow, &c.) 12mo 4s. 6d, 

— Latin Anthology, for the Junior Classes, 12mo » 2*. 6<2» 

Toiige'B Latin Gradus, post Svo. 9s. or with Appendix 124. 



The French La/nguage, 

AlMtte's How to Speak French, fcp. Svo 5s, 6d. 

— Instantaneeus Fi'euch Exercises, fcp. 2*. Key, 2s. 

OBflsal's French Genders, crown Svo 3«. 6(2. 

Cassal & Karcher's Gra(iuatcd French Translation Book, Pabt I. Zs.6d. PabtII. 5s. 

Eley to Part I. by Professor C&ssal, price 5s. 

Oontanseau's Practical French and English Dictionary, post Svo. 3s, ej, 

— Pook«t French and EnglUh Dictionary, square ISmo Is.M, 
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Clentanseau's Premises Lectures, ISmo 2t.Bd. 

— First Step in French, 12mo 2s. 6d, Key 3s. 

— French Accidence, 12mo 2s. M, 

— — G-ranunar, 12mo is, Kej Bs, 

Contanseaa's Middle-Glass French Course, fcp. Sro. 



Accidence, Sd. 

Sjrntaz, Sd. 

French Conversation-Book, Sd. 

First French Bxercise-Book, Sd. 

Second French Exercise-Book, Sd. 



French Translation-Book, 8d. 
Easy French Delectus, Sd. 
First French Reader, Sd. 
Second French Reader, Sd. 
French and English Dialogues, Sd. 



-Oontanseau's Guide to French Translation, 12mo 3«. 6d. Key Zs. Sd, 

— Frosateurs et Pontes Fran^ais, 12mo 6s. 

— Prteis de la Litt^rature Fran^aise, 12mo Zs.6d. 

— Abr^g^ de I'Histoire de France, 12mo Zs.M, 

F^val's Chouans et Bleus, with Not€s by C. Sankey, M. A. fcp. 8vo is.Bd, 

Jerram's Sentences for Translation into French, crown Svo U. Key 2s. M. 

Merlet's French Grammar, fcp. Svo 5s, Sd, 

— French Pronunciation and Accidence, fcp. Zs.Sd ) 

— Syntax of the French Grammar, fcp. 3s. Sd j ^^y* P"°® ^* '*** 

— Le Traducteur, fcp. 8yo 6s, Sd, 

— Stories from French Writers, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

— Aperpu de la Litt6rature Franpaise, fcp, Svo 2s. Sd. 

— Exercises in French Composition, fcp. Sro Bs.Sd, 

— French Synonsrmes, fcp. Svo 2s. Sd. 

— Synopsis of French Grammar, fcp. Svo 2s, Sd. 

Prendergast's Mastery Series, French, l2mo 2s. Sd. 

Souvestre's Philosophe sous les Toits, by Stifevenard, square 18mo Is.Sd. 

Stepping-Stone to French Pronunciation, ISmo Is. 

-Stifevenard's Lectures Fran^aises from Modem Authors, 12mo is.Sd, 

— Rules and Exercises on the French Language, 12mo Zs.Sd. 

Tarver's Eton French Grammar, 12mo Ss.Sd, 

German, Spanish, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 

Blackley's Practical German and English Dictionary, post Svo Ss,Sd, 

Buchheim's German Poetry, for Repetition, 18mo ls,Sd. 

CoUis's Card of German Irregular Verbs, Svo 2s. 

Fischer-Fischart's Elementary German Grammar, fcp. Svo 2s, Sd, 

Just's German Grammar, 12mo Is. Sd, 

— German Reading Book, 12mo Ss.Sd, 

KaJisch's Hebrew Grammar, Svo ; . . .Part 1. 12*. Sd. Key 5*. Part n.l24. Sd, 

Longman's Pocket German and English Dictionary, square ISmo 2s. Sd, 

MUller's (Max) Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners, royal Svo 7s. Sd, 

Naftel's Elementary German Course for Public Schools, fcp. Svo. 

German Accidence, 9d. German Prose Composition Book, 9d, 
German Syntax, 9d. First German Reader, M. 
First German Exercise-Book, 9d. Second German Reader, 9d. 
Second German Exercise-Book, 9d. 
Prendergast's Handbook to the Mastery Series, 12mo 2s. Sd, 

— Mastery Series, German, 12mo 2s. Sd, 

— — — Spanish, 12mo 2s. Sd, 

— — — Hebrew, crown Svo Zs,Sd. 

Quick's Essentials of German, crown 8vo is.Sd, 

Selss's School Edition of Goethe's Faust, crown Svo 6s. 

— Outline of German Lil^erature, crown Svo 4s. Sd, 

Wirth's German Ohit-Chat, crown Svo 2s. Sd, 

, . Spottisusoode A Co, Printers, Nap^reet Sqttare^ London, 
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